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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE great debate on Egypt came off, as promised, on 
T Friday week, in the form of a motion to reduce the 
salary of the Foreign Secretary by £100, which was defeated 
by 143 (288 to 145). Sir William Harcourt, Sir C. Dilke, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Curzon all spoke, but the weight of the 
battle was borne by Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Morley’s objection was, first of all, to the occupation of Egypt, 
which we need not just now discuss, and, secondly, to the 
advance to Dongola. He believed that the Government 
intended to conquer the Soudan, that is, to impose on the 
Egyptian Government, which we declare to be incompetent, 
the administration of the most difficult region in the world. 
He thought the provocation wholly inadequate, and main- 
tained that if the power of the Khalifa was waning there 
was no need for the expedition, while, if it was as great 
as ever, the Government were embarking on an indefinite 
enterprise with insufficient resources. Upon this subject he 
compared Lord Wolseley’s large demands in 1884, which 
proved insufficient, with his small demands now. He wished 
thoroughly well to Italy, but he did not believe that we 
should relieve Kassala, while he did believe that we should 
encourage the Italians not to make the peace which it was so 
greatly to their interest to arrange. The Government had, 
moreover, raised the Egyptian question in Europe, and had 
roused the susceptibilities of the French Government just 
when they were beginning in Siam and West Africa to 
approach us pleasantly. The speech, though a little snippety, 
was a good one, and the central point as to the inadequacy of 
the preparations coincides with a secret hesitation in the 
public mind. 











Mr. Chamberlain took up a high tone in his reply. He 
refused to “scuttle” from Egypt, and, refusing, held it to be 
our duty to complete our noble work by relieving Egypt of all 
danger to the southward by breaking up the barbaric and 
dangerous power of the Dervishes, under which 75 per cent. 
of the population of the Soudan had perished of war and mis- 
government. He did not want to place the Soudan under the 
Egyptian Government as it was, but under the Anglo-Egyptian 
Administration as it is. Egypt was threatened, if Kassala fell, 
with conquest by tribes excited by the defeat of the Italians, 
and even now had no protection against Dervish raids. It was 
“almost a paramount interest of Egypt” that Kassala should 
not fall, and therefore the Egyptian army was advancing, not to 
retreat—for we should not give back to barbarism any terri- 
tory reclaimed—but to ascertain how far it was prudent to 
advance. If the tribes were, as be believed, impatient of the 
Khalifa, we might recover the Soudan, if not, we should remain 
at some point short of Khartoum, watching opportunities, 
Mr. Chamberlain maintained that Egypt was at present “a 








the Egyptian Debt will thereby be lessened, but the real 
reason is that as Great Britain, by creating a diversion in 
favour of Italy, is approaching the Triple Alliance, she must 
be embarrassed as far as possible. The British Government 
will note the protest and pursue its way in peace. 


The Government is proceeding steadily with its Egyptian 
policy. Akasheh has already been occupied by the advance 
guard, and a force of five thousand men is on its way to that 
point, which is eighty miles from Wady Halfa. There or at 
Sarras it will remain watching, and protected by improvised 
fortifications, till the remainder of the corps d’armée, which 
will number altogether ten thousand, has reached the front, 
a situation which may be delayed for some weeks by diffi- 
culties of transport. The time will enable the Khalifa to 
collect his forces, but as that is precisely what we wish 
him to do in the interest of the Italians, the delay is 
only objectionable because it will enable the French to 
forward arms in quantities to Omdurman. It seems to be 
believed in Egypt that the Dervishes will at once raise the 
siege of Kassala, and begin to concentrate for a march north- 
ward, they acutely dreading British designs; but we do not 
as yet perceive any positive evidence of this movement. The 
Khalifa’s mobile Army may be taken to amount to forty 
thousand good soldiers, but he cannot move above half of 
this large body of men at anyone time. The difference of 
fighting strength will therefore be about two to one against 
us,—short odds but for the splendid individual courage and 
physique of the Dervishes. 


At the dinner of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
held at the Hotel Métropole on Wednesday, Sir F. W. Grenfell 
(late Sirdar of the Egyptian Army), dealt with the question 
of the Soudan. While he commanded he declared that 
the Egyptian troops did everything he asked them to do. 
People dwelt too much on the defeats of Hicks and Baker, 
and forgot the gallant defence made at Tokar, Sinkat, and 
Kassala, where the soldiers died at their posts. He had 
spent a long time at Wady Halfa, and was of opinion that 
the situation there had become intolerable. He had seen the 
ghastly effects of the raids. On one occasion two hundred 
lives were lost by a raid, and only two months ago a raid 
occurred close to Halfa. Mr. Chamberlain rightly described 
the desert as a screen for the Dervishes. Even the advance 
to Akasheh would do a great deal to relieve Kassala. On 
one occasion a large force which was leaving Omdurman for 
the South was countermanded because the Khedive went to 
Halfa to review the troops. Again, in 1889, when Suakin 
was hard pressed, a small expedition sent to Assouan had the 
effect of diverting the Dervish forces. He believed, there- 
fore, that the present advance would help Italy and a'so be 
of advantage to Egypt. We are greatly interested in Sir 
F. Grenfell’s estimate of the Egyptian soldie~, but we have 
given our reasons elsewhere for doubting the military value 
of the fellaheen troops. We may point out that our doubt is 
also expressed by Major A. Griffiths in his article in the 
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April Fortnightly. We had not, however, seen his paper 
before writing our own. 


The reports from South Africa are all bad. Some of the 
defeated Matabele, taking advantage of the withdrawal of the 
armed police through Dr. Jameson’s foolish raid, have risen 
in two districts, have murdered the whites, including Mr. 
Bentley, the “ Native Commissioner,” and have compelled 
Mr. Selous to take refuge in Buluwayo. That example, he 
implies, may spread unless energetic action is taken, which 
will, of course, be the case. A telegram is also published in 
the Times declaring that President Kruger is not coming to 
London, that he has made some agreement with President 
Steyn of the Orange River Republic, that the Boers in both 
States are arming, and that it is intended to demand that 
the independence of both shall be guaranteed by Powers other 
than Great Britain. It is added that the Afrikander Bund 
approve this demand. We have never expected Mr. Kruger 
to come here, but we do not believe this sensational account. 
it is not forwarded by the agent of the Tini-s, though the 
Times publishes and expatiates on it, and it is, we imagine, 
the production of a capitalist clique which is determined that 
Mr. Chamberlain shall intervene by force in the Transvaal. 
We distrust also the detailed rumonr in the Daily Chronicle 
a3 to the purchase of Delagoa Bay by Great Britain for 
£5,000,000. We shall buy the coast doubtless in the end, but 
we can wait very well, unless, indeed, the Government has 
information that Messrs. Kruger and Steyn are arming in 
order to seize the Portuguese harbours—which is just 
conceivable. 


M. Bourgeois, it is evident, knows France. There are pro- 
bably not a hundred Members in the Chamber who approve 
his Bill for a progressive Income-tax; but on Thursday, after 
five days of furious debating, in which insults were constantly 
exchanged, the Chamber, by a majority of 16 (286 to 270), 
passed a Resolution “ agreeing to substitute for the Honse-tax 
a general tax on income, with graduated exemption of incomes 
below a certain sum.” “Graduated exemption” is clever, 
because it makes the poor feel that the graduation is in their 
favour, though, as a matter of fact, an Income-tax graduated 
downwards, and an Income-tax graduated upwards from a 
definite limit, are precisely the same things. M. Bourgeois 
has still, of course, to carry his Bill as well as his 
principle in the Chamber, and then to carry both in the 
Senate, but the division shows that the experts believe average 
voters to be in his favour. He will, therefore, if defeated in 
the Senate, go to the country. It is quite curious to see the 
fury with which his success inspires M. de Blowitz, who, in 
Friday’s Times, denounces the vote as ‘‘ Jacobin,” and carried 
entirely by “intimidation.” 


A very important debate occurred in the Italian Chamber 
on Wednesday. Baron Blanc, Foreign Minister in the Crispi 
Cabinet, declared that he had made an “ alliance” with Great 
Britain, an “ alliance without protocols,” which made Italy 
safe in the Mediterranean. The Duke of Sermoneta, now 
Foreign Minister, denied that Baron Blanc had made this 
alliance, which, however, existed, and sprang from the senti- 
ments and interests of the two Powers. If the English 
conquered the Soudan Italy would hand over Kassala to 
them. Marquis Radini, the Premier, continuing, declared 
that he had strengthened the alliance with Great Britain, that 
it had become almost ‘‘an affectionate one,” and that the 
“ relations were not susceptible of improvement, because they 
were as excellent as they could possibly be.” 


The Radical Conference at Haddersfield assembled on 
Thursday, in considerable numbers. There are said to have 
been upwards of a thousand delegates, but it was evident 
that the Conference was not at all in love with the manage- 
ment of the Executive in recent years, and Sir James 
Kitson seems to have been imprudent enough to challenge 
the malcontents to secede and set up an Opposition of their 
own. Dr. Spence Watson’s laboured defence was received in 
rather chilly silence, except when he seemed to challenge 
them to show their personal confidence in himself, and then 
it became evident that he is popular enough. Lord Rose- 
bery, too, was received even with enthusiasm, and not at all 
as if he represented the slow, conservative party. Still, the 
feeling for an Executive elected directly by the popular 


body, and not by the more limited General Committee, | 





was evidently very strong. The Redicale are ai aak ot 
sevens, and hardly know what, as Lord stone -_ 
say, “they are pleased to call their minds.” mits 





On Monday the second reading of « i 
Anima!s” Bill was moved by Mr. Walter te ee of 
of the Board of Agriculture, and gave rise to an ‘nine - 
discussion. It really is a Bill to prevent the intesdiaiae we 
live cattle for breeding, which have hitherto been oe 
excluded or admitted according to the judgment of me 
Administration. The Government maintains that a 
administrative discretion is really a much greater ‘iden 
ference with trade than a fixed rule enforced by law, for the 
English breeders do not know what to allow for, when they 
are liable at any moment to have the market opened by the 
discretion or indiscretion of a Minister to the influx of a 
number of foreign cattle, and also to have pleuro-pneumonia 
introduced among their flocks in spite of all the pre. 
cautions that may be taken to keep out infected animals 
And they deny that the exclusion of live cattle by a fixed rule 
will in any way raise the price of meat. On the contrary 
frozen meat will come in much more steadily, and probably 
cheaper. The Opposition took the other view, and maintained 
that it was really a Bill to protect the English breeders from 
the competition of foreign cattle, to which the Government 
replied that only 6} per cent. of the great grazing counties 
were really opposed to the Bill, and that the great majority were 
favourable toit. The Bill was read a second time by 244 to 95 
or a majority of 149, Itis not always easy to say in cases like 
this what is protective legislation and what is only wise pre. 
caution, but in this case we think the attack on the Bill agg 
protective measure in disguise, failed. Besides, this measure 
will do much to stop the horrible cruelties inflicted on cattle 


at sea. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very important speech at a dinner 
of the Canada Club on Wednesday, not as representing the 
Government, bat on his own responsibility only, to suggest a 
possible Zollverein or Commercial Union between this country 
and the Colonies as a first step in the direction, if not of 
ultimate federation, at least of much closer approxima- 
tion. He pointed out that the proposal made in Canada 
that both England and her Colonies should add some smal! 
import duty onall foreign goods which should not be placed by 
England on the same imports coming from the Colonies, nor 
by the Colonies on the same imports coming from England, 
would both raise the cost of food in this country, and do very 
much less to favour English produce in the Colonies than it 
would to favour Colonial prodace here, since almost all the 
Colonies already put heavy duties on foreign produce, and 
the same duty added to their already heavy duties would be 
a much smaller encouragement to the Colonial consump- 
tion of English goods than our duty on foreign goods, 
which would otherwise have been imported at cost-price, - 
would be to the English consumption of Colonial goods, : 
so that the Colonies would do very much less for us than 
we should do for the Colonies. This scheme, therefore, he 
rejected, but he thought it quite possible, if the Colonies 
wished it, to make some arrangement with them, which 
would ensure perfect Free-trade between us and the Colonies 
in almost all articles of commerce except those which (like 
spirits and tobacco) we are compelled to tax for revenue 
purposes, and of course with like exceptions on the side of the 
Colonies. This suggestion,—for he did not represent it as 
anything else, he offered as a first step towards a closer com- 
mercial union,—a suggestion which was received with great 
cordiality by the Canada Club. Mr. Chamberlain is rising 
every day in the estimation of our great Culonial communitics. 


We shall be deeply interested to watch how the great 
Colonies take Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. We should, of 
course, be delighted if it satisfies the Colonies, but we fear 
that to grant, even in the rough, and with special exceptions, 
Free-trade with England, would turn out to be too great a 
sacrifice for them. If the Canadian suggestion asked a much 
greater sacrifice on the part of the Mother-country than on 
the part of the Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion asks, 
we fear, a much greater sacrifice on the part of the Colonies 
than on the part of the Mother-country. Tuey will not 
bear direct taxation, and they will not find it easy, we 
think, to get the revenue they need by taxes on imports, 
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France, it is said, has yet another Pretender. The son of 
Chartres, Prince Henry of Orleans, has recently 

ttracted much attention among Monarchists as the ablest, or 
7 least the most attractive, among the Bourbon Princes. 
ee has achieved a reputation as an explorer in Indo-China 
and Thibet, and recently was presented with the gold medal 
of the French Geographical Society. He was thereupon, as 
jg customary, offered the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
which, to the surprise of many Frenchmen, he accepted, 
ealling at the same time, as etiquette demands, upon the 
President of the Republic. At a dinner given in his 
honour, the Prince observed that he remembered two 
counsels given by his grandfather, the Duc d’Orleans, 
in his will—to be “the passionate servant of the 
Revolution, and to manage to get forgiven for being 
Prince.” He thought he had achieved that forgiveness. It 
ig said that all that remains of Boulangism gathers round the 
Prince, tbat he is rapidly forming a party, and that his idea 
is to be elected Presideut of the Republic, and then—what 
fate shall decree. Of his political ideas nothing is yet exactly 
known, except that he professes to believe strongly in colonial 
expansion for France, and to be unusually hostile to Great 
Britain. There is no evidence yet that he is a strong man, 
though he is a brave and enterprising one; but his desire to 
play the part of “ Philippe Egalité” seems to be unmistakable. 
The House of Orleans, say the Legitimists, with a smile and a 
sneer, naturally produces traitors. 


the Duc de 


The death on Sunday last at Brighton of Tom Hughes, 
or “Tom Brown” as he was so often called after his own 
hero, will probably have caused a more diffused and general 
feeling of personal grief than would have been caused by any 
other death that could have taken place. Geniality never 
took a more frank and manly form than in his person. He 
was born under the Berkshire Downs, and there was 
always something in the sight of him that brought the 
fresh, cool air of those delightful English uplands, with the 
great White Horse, of which he wrote so admirably, scrawled 
upon their surface, to one’s mind, almost to one’s very 
senses. Something of “the freshness of the early world” 
was in him, and the elasticity of the soft, short turf which 
spreads over those chalk downs, seemed to have entered 
into his soul. There was a cheeriness in him which did 
not belong to any other man of his generation, though he 
had his intervals of deep melancholy too. Probably no public 
man of our time was so sincere and just, so utterly frank 
and independent, a democrat, and yet at the same time so 
profoundly genuine a Christian. In these days Christianity 
and democracy have managed to fall out with each other, 
but in Mr. Hughes’s case it was not so. Ia the great Slavery 
conflict of our time, he struggled hard for the side of 
freedom, and yet in the ranks of the Christian Socialists 
there was no man more simple, reverent, and devout. A 
heartfelt disciple of Frederick Maurice, a cordial believer in 
co-operation, a thorough friend and yet a courageous critic 
of the Trade-Unions, a hearty Unionist when the Home-rule 
controversy begav, and a typical Englishman in the highest 
sense, Mr. Hughes will be missed by his contemporaries,— 
now becoming somewhat few,—as few men are ever missed 
in this world. There was no egotism in him, and yet there 
was no more breezy personality in the whole of these British 
Islands. 


By the death of Archdeacon Denison at the age of ninety 
one of the most singular figures in the nineteenth century,— 
in it but not of it,—has vanished from amongst us. The 
most impracticable of Conservatives, he gained a certain 
popularity for the tough tenacity and constancy of his Con- 
servatism. He was made vicar of Hast Brent in 1843, and 
Archdeacon of Taunton in 1851; and in 1865 he took a 
prominent part in the attack on Mr. Gladstone’s seat for 
the University of Oxford, not on political but on theo- 
logical grounds. Ha» so vigorously supported the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper that his sermons on the subject brought him 
into the Ecclesiastical Courts, where Dr. Lushington de- 
livered a sentence depriving him of his vicarage and Arch- 


Phillimore, by a technical plea, got the sentence reversed, and 
after a four years’ suit, he remained vicar and Archdeacon as 
before. He was so desperately averse to any interference of 
the State with the Church that he would never accept even a 
grant for his schools or admit the visits of any inspector 
from the Education Department. Indeed, he condemned 
the whole Education movement of our times as sub- 
versive of Church principles; and his dislike to the 
new criticism was so profound that he showed himself 
as hostile to “Lux Mundi” and Mr. Gore, as he had been 
in his earlier days to “Essays and Reviews.” Yet as a 
nonagenarian he had peace. Even his great opponent in 
relation to the Real Presence became his fast friend at 
the end of his life, and before his death men looked upon him 
as they look on a massive trunk of ivy, which is even more of 
a marvel than the great tree to which it clings, and which its 
embrace at least tends to destroy. His tenacity was an even 
greater wonder than his energy. Archdeacon Denison was 
an exaggerated type of the vast proportions of the Conservative 
instinct of our race. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons discussed the question 
of the London water-supply on the second reading of the 
Chelsea Water (Transfer) Bill,—one of the Transfer Bills of 
the County Council, which embody the principle of purchase by 
the municipal authority, first by agreement, and, failing that, 
by arbitration. Mr. Chaplin stated the Government policy in 
regard to the fourteen London Water Bills now before Puarlia- 
ment. Five of these are introduced by the Companies, one by 
Local Authorities in Kent, and eight by the County Council. 
The Government would help on the Companies’ Bills, so far as 
they dealt with works required in the public interest. The 
Kent Bill and the County Council Bills were in opposition 
to the Government’s own proposals, and would therefore be 
opposed. After Sir William Harcourt had made a somewhat 
hedging speech on the County Council side, Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking from his Birmingham experience, warned the Council 
of the danger of ignoring the interests and sentiments of the 
Local Authorities outside the municipal area. There were 
three elements in the problem,—the interests of the County 
Council, those of the outside Local Authorities, and those of 
the Companies. He believed that these interests could all be 
conciliated, even at the eleventh hour, if the County Council 
would be reasonable and would agree to proposals on the lines 
of the Government Bill. We agree with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and hold that the County Council by their present attitude 
are spoiling the chance of placing the water-supply of London 
in the hands of a public body uuder equitable terms. Ulti- 
mately the second reading of the Couucil’s Bill was rejected 
by 162 (287 to 125). 


Later on Tuesday the House, at the instance of Mr. 
Baxton, discussed the appointment of a Committee to del 
with the administration of the Fair-Wages Resolution passed 
in 1891. It was alleged by Mr. Buxton that in spite of the 
Resolution contracts were constantly given to “notoriously 
unfair houses,” that wages agreed to be paid were not 
paid, that the conditions of labour as to hours and over- 
time were such that Trade-Unionists could not work under 
Government contractors, that unskilled labour was sub- 
stituted for skilled, and that work undertaken to be done 
by hand was done by machinery. Inquiry should be made 
as to the ground for these complaints. Mr. Goschen in 
a conciliatory speech agreed to the inquiry. He pointed 
out, however, the extreme difficulty of applying the Resolu- 
tion in a strict and rigid form. To do so would often 
either take Government work away from London, where 
“the wages of the district” were supposed to be higher, 
or else make work done in London impose an extra 
burden on the taxpayer. Mr. Goschen also asked very 
pertinently who lays down the so-called standard rate. 
Is it merely the Trade-Union, or is it the employer and em- 
ployed in conjunction? If the latter, then why are firms 
actually paying certain wages to be held to be paying below 
the standard of the district P They may fairly claim to have had 
a share in constituting the standard. 

(*,* Erratum.—We regret, in the Spectator of March 21st, to 
have described Sir John Colomb, M.P. (late Royal Marine 
Artillery), as Admiral Colomb, thus confounding him with his 
brother, Admiral Philip Colomb.] 
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deaconry; but he appealed againat the sentence, and Dr. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»— 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 


HE great debate on Friday week on our new policy in 
Egypt was not unworthy of the occasion. Mr. 
Morley, who led the attack, was a good deal hampered by 
the fact that he wished to oppose any advance to 
Dongola, and at the same time to show that the prepara- 
tions for the advance should be upon a larger scale; but 
he spoke as a serious and well-informed critic, and he 
made one or two points upon which we trust that all 
statesmen responsible for the advance will seriously 
reflect. He is quite right in saying that the movement 
indicates a great swerve in our foreign policy, which had 
begun to approach towards France, and has now swung 
back again towards the support of the third member of 
the Triple Alliance, and therefore towards the support 
of that Alliance itself. The swerve was probably 
unavoidable and wise, but still it has been made, and as 
it is important, and of necessity not secret, the orator of 
the Opposition was right in bringing it strongly to the 
notice of the House. We fear, too, he was right in 
doubting whether our preparations are sufficient,— 
whether, that 1s, we can certainly rely on a purely 
Egyptian army beating the Dervishes, who, in 1884, were 
still capable of fighting after we had killed some fifteen 
thousand of them. We must rely upon Lord Wolseley’s 
calculations, but this is a point upon which laymen who 
‘know history have a right to an opinion, and Mr. Morley, 
who knows how the Dervishes fought, only performed his 
duty in bringing the facts before the House. It is also true 
that if the advance to Dongola draws the Dervishes away 
from Kassala the Italians will be greatly relieved and 
encouraged, and that this relief and encouragement will, 
in a certain degree at all events, disincline them to make 
the peace with Menelek—honourable peace of course— 
which all Englishmen, as well as their German and 
Austrian allies, are counselling the Italians to make. All 
those are serious arguments quite worthy of a statesman, 
and very different from the cynical rubbish poured out by 
Mr. Labouchere, who actually asked why we could not 
wait until the Dervishes invaded Egypt, or the compara- 
tively petty points to which Sir Charles Dilke, for some 
purpose or other, confined his speech. Mr. Morley always 
leaves with us the impression of a politician of extreme 
intelligence and much intellectual courage rather than of 
a governing man, but his speech against the advance to 
Dongola, though throughout fragmentary and in one or 
two places contradictory, displayed the insight of a his- 
torian who, whether he is statesman or not, can at least 
enable his audience to benefit by the experience of the past. 
The greatest service Mr. Morley performed, however, 
was that he drew Mr. Chamberlain to his feet, and 
induced him to break through the reserve, the undue 
and unwise reserve, as we think, in which the Government 
has hitherto shrouded the whole subject. Mr. Chamber- 
lain begins, we fancy, to benefit by his position in the 
Inner Cabinet; he is by nature daring, and he spoke with 
the authority of one who not only knew, but had helped 
to decide on the policy adopted. He admitted frankly and 
repeatedly that if we were about to “scuttle out” of 
Egypt the arguments against an advance to Dongola 
were unanswerable, but he repudiated that course with 
an energy and a tone of deep conviction which has been 
rare in Parliamentary discussions on the subject, and 
which will, we suspect, be found to have made a deep 
impression on the Continent. He maintained that our 
work in Egypt, our mighty and beneficent work, which 
had rescued that country at once from bankruptcy and 
from oppression, had not been completed, and that to 
withdraw from it while still incomplete would be to the 
last degree “dishonourable.” All the statements to the 
contrary which from time to time had been made in 
Parliament “under pressure” were “not statements 
which amounted to promises, but were rather [to be taken] 
in the light of an expression of hopes.” At present, if we 
were to leave Egypt, “all we had done would be undone,” 
and therefore, said Mr. Chamberlain, “ though we are as 
ready as before to consider proposals leading to the 
ultimate evacuation of Egypt,’ such evacuation is no 
part of British pclicy. That being the case, we are bound 
to defend Egypt and to protect its people, and this can 
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only be done by a destruction, if that be i 
the Dervish power. The position at Wady Halfee - 
strong enough to prevent conquest, but it leaves 4h 
village population within our frontier “ in perman y 
insecurity against sudden raids and incursions,” whil +" 
Kassala fell, even conquest might be attempted hs el 
the excitement which such an event would create ot . 
fanatics, would be attempted. In this matter ne 
interests of Italy and England were inseparable pa 
therefore this country had determined to create «9 
diversion,” which at first would be a reconnaissance in 
force, but afterwards, if our communications could be 
secured, would be extended to the occupation of Dongola 
Beyond that point all would depend upon the situation 
revealed by the advance. It might be that, as Slatin Be 
and many Sheikhs to whom he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had himself talked expected, the tribes of the 
Desert would gladly throw off the _bloodthirst 
tyranny of the Khalifa, or it might be that aan 
events would rebind them to his rule, and in either case a 
different policy must be adopted. “If this Dervish 
power should prove to be unbroken, if it is capable of 
what I have called serious resistance, if to destroy it 
would put upon the finances of Egypt a strain beyond the 
resources of that country and a strain beyond that which 
a patriotic Egyptian statesman would himself be willing 
for the country to undergo, then there is no intention 
whatever on the part of the Government to enter upon 
such a policy. But, on the other hand, if it were found 
true, as has been suggested, that the power of the 
Dervishes was entirely broken, that the tribes, tired of 
the misgovernment which has prevailed, were willing to 
welcome the advance of the force, then I think it would 
be very unfair and very unwise to refuse, to Egyptians at. 
all events, the possibility of recovering the position 
which they believe to be essential to their security. 
I say again that that is the ideal.’ There is at 
least no want of clearness there. We may not 
thoroughly approve the policy adopted, and for our. 
selves we do not upon one point, for we hold that if 
the Dervish power should prove to be so great, then it is. 
a most dangerous menace to Egypt, and should be at 
once destroyed ; but obscurity is the last charge that can 
be fairly brought against it. Prince Bismarck could 
hardly speak out more clearly, or may we add, for we 
think it, more haughtily than Mr. Chamberlain. As for 
the Powers, three have given in their adhesion, and he 
knew of no reason why the other two should refuse theirs, 
but in any case this is the policy of Great Britain. More-. 
over, when we have advanced there will be no retiring. 
“Where we go, there we shall remain.” ‘“ We have no 
intention of handing back to barbarism such territory— 
be it more or less—as we may recover for civilisation.” 
And the more or less may include a large region, for Mr. 
Chamberlain gave a history of the past, from which 
any impartial reader will gather that he regrets the 
abandonment of Khartoum, and sketched out an ideal 
future for Egypt, in which her perfect safety from even 
possible invasion from the southward, and her perfect 
control of the Nile, “her own river, which is her life,” is 
described as one condition precedent of her evacuation by 
Great Britain. The project is dependent upon a situation 
not yet clearly revealed, for we know little except from 
Slatin Bey of the extent of the Khalifa’s power, and it is 
of course dependent upon possibilities, for we are not 
going to make the mistake of the Italians; but if the 
circumstances are favourable it may prove a very large 
one. If the Khalifa could read English or understand 
the British Parliament, he would know that a menace 
was uttered on Friday week before which the greatest 
potentate in Europe would shrink back in at least 
momentary alarm. 

The country will, we believe, fully support the Govern- 
ment. If we understand its secret feeling at all, it is very 
proud of its work on the Nile, and indeed throughout 
Africa, and perfectly willmg to run a risk, even a great 
risk, to make the work complete, and abolish an evil and 
fanatic Power which threatens all Eastern and Northern 
Africa, but it wants to be sure of the extent of the enter- 
prise, and sure too that the Government is not drifting 
into a big thing without intending it. It has the vaguest 
recollection of previous efforts in the same direction, but 
imagines that we have failed once or twice, retiring, a8 
Mr. Morley said, after very useless slaughter. Mr. 
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in’s speech will show the people accurately what 
Cent PrOPOBES to do, which is, to put it roughly, 
po uer the Soudan, as one eats an artichoke, establish- 
voarselVes firmly aseach successive stage is accomplished. 
“ee ig no resistance to that plan, which is, indeed, 
a as a great philanthropic adventure, provided 
; sa that we do not leave Egypt, and do not incidentally 
ao disasters. There is a vague apprehension on the 
a ll kinds of circles, which we share, and 
t altogether removed by the reflection that 
Lord Wolseley, who did not reach Khartoum in time, must 
know. He was right about Ashantee, but a Mahommedan 
Soudanese is not precisely like a negro of the West Coast. 
To begin with, he has got a religion which inculcates the 
doctrine that to die while killing infidels who are assailing 
Islam is to earn and to receive instant and eternal bliss. 





THE RADICAL DISCONTENT. 


HE Radicals are in a chaotic state, as the Huddersfield 
T Conference on Wednesday proves to demonstration. 
If they had gone for “ Home-rule all round,” as many of 
them wished to do, since it would have given a sort of 
practical logic to their position,—the desire for which 
was indeed the origin and cause of that very unwise 
battle-cry,—the Anti-Parnellites would have dissolved 
their alliance with them, since they had no wish to see 
their own special, and, as they think, unique, claim to 
Home-rule merged in a hopeless crusade which is sure to 
fail and sure to bring further discredit on the original 
demand which has forced the Radical party into that very 
unpopular and doctrinaire position. Accerdingly, we are 
told that by the abandonment on Tuesday of the claim for 
“Home-rule all round,” the split between the Irish 
Nationalists and the Radicals was averted. Indeed, 
as it was Mr. Lloyd George who was to have proposed 
the extension of the cry for Irish Home-rule in.o the 
larger cry for “ Home-ruale all round,” the Irish party may 
be excused for thinking that their cry was about to 
be, if not postponed, at least put on a level with the 
Welsh cry for Home-rule, so that the great priority 
of their own claim would have been forgotten. On the 
other hand, now that the desire to make the cause of 
Home-rule logical has been declared inopportune, and 
therefore dropped, the only policy left to the Radicals is 
admitted to be a critical policy; in other words, the 
negative policy into which Sir William Harcourt and his 
colleagues on the front Opposition Bench have been 
driven, namely, to fire as many shots at the measures of 
the Government as they can, and for the rest to avoid 
committing themselves to any clear principles at ail. 
Now that is just what galls the Radical wing most. It 
leaves them without any distinguishing creed as Radicals, 
—a mere tail of their official leaders. Consequently, 
we had in Wednesday’s Times a scream from Mr. 
Hume, “A Delegate of the Radical Association of 
Dulwich,” who tells the world in very inflated language 
how futile it is to remain under the banner of such a 
milk-and-water leader as Lord Rosebery; and engage in a 
policy of barren criticism. He says that, as he may not 
move an amendment to that part of the resolution to be 
proposed in the Huddersfield Confederation which ex- 
presses the confidence of the party in Lord Rosebery, 
he shall not go to Huddersfield at all. We do not wonder 
at his dissatisfaction with Lord Rosebery, who, whatever 
else he may be, is not a leader to fill a revolutionary 
party with confidence, since he boxes the political compass 
in the effort to find out what cry (if any) will rouse the 
enthusiasm of the Gladstonian party; and then never 
holds fast by anything long. 

But though we agree with Mr. Hume in wondering at 
the facile confidence placed by his party in Lord Rosebery, 
we do not at all agree with Mr. Hume in imagining that 
either he himself, or any other leader, however passion- 
ately disposed to utter the saeva indignatio of the Radical 
party that “the horny-handed sons of toil” do not lead 
happier and brighter lives, would improve the position 
of that party by raising stentorian cries against the 
House of Lords and all sorts of other English institutions 
to which what he is pleased to call Lord Rosebery’s 

facund tongue” gives such inadequate utterance. To 





our mind, the reason of the late catastrophe of the Glad- 
stonian party at the polls was not that they were not | 
vehement enough in their Radicalism, but that they were | 


a great deal too vehement. The Radicals do not under- 
stand in the least the profound moderation of the masses 
in whose name they speak. Get at the real feeling 
of the working men in the great towns, and the agri- 
cultural labourers in the country districts,and you will 
find it very strongly tinctured with dislike to the frothy. 
extravagances of such screams as Mr. Hume put forth.. 
It is not because Lord Rosebery runs the favourite at 
Epsom or Newmarket that he fails to satisfy the party. 
which he leads, but because he does not stick to any one: 
serious line and hammer away at it without being dis- 
couraged and without effervescing in political froth. 
Nothing could suit them less than such eloquence as Mr.. 
Hume’s when he demands from his leader “ that burning 
love for justice to, and equal rights for, all, and that deep 
ever-present sympathy with the disabilities, the sufferings, 
the misery of the masses of his fellow-men, which are the 
stigmata of the true leader of the Progressive Democrats.” 
Does Mr. Hume remember the reply made by the needy 
knife-grinder to the “friend of humanity ” in Canning’s 
skit, and how the latter’s “burning love for justice” to 
the masses of his fellow-creatures is met by a respectful 
request for sixpence to drink his honour’s health with, . 
and an intimation that he did not need much burning 
love and sympathy, since he had only suffered the usual 
fate of happy-go-lucky itinerants? We do not say that 
the knife-grinder was a fair specimen of any large section 
of the labouring class. But we do say that the labouring 
classes, both in the towns and in the country, have a 
shrewd belief that no sort of philanthropy will do them 
any great good, that they owe at least a large proportion 
of their troubles to their own thriftlessness, that the 
statesman who could do most for them would be he who 
managed to give them the best education for their calling 
in life with the highest possible frugality and self-respect, 
and not he who should attempt the impossible task of 
levelling all the inequalities of society, and flattering them 
into an unreal belief in their own virtues. 

If we might presume to counsel the Radical party we 
should advise them to reject with something like im- 
patience the leaders who scream, and to express their fullest, 
confidence in those who are the soberest and most fair- 
minded exponents of the policy of Reform. For example, in- 
relation to Irish Home-rule, wise Radicals would invite the 
Irish party to consider seriously how far they could reduce 
their demands so as to relieve Great Britain of the 
anxieties which certainly alienated this country from each 
of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, and from the Jast even 
more than from the first. They would promise the Irish 
twice as enthusiastic a support for a sober measure, as 
for what the Irish would think a satisfactory measure, 
and would point out in how much better a position they: 
would be in to ask for more independence, if they had 
once got a certain measure of independence and had used 
it temperately and without inspiring Great Britain with 
any kind of alarm. In English policy wise Radicals would 
propose large compromises to those whose privileges it was. 
their object to curtail,—for example, in any kind of Dis- 
establishment, more generous concessions to those whose 
endowments it was intended to confiscate,—and in relation 
to such matters as the reform of the House of Lords, wise 
Radicals would advocate the most moderate measure 
which, while leaving the framework of the Upper House- 
untouched, would give a really satisfactory Court of Re- 
vision to the more critical measures passed by the House 
of Commons. And for the rest, wise Radicals would 
concentrate attention principally on the development of a 
sound education policy, and on measures likely to liberate 
the energy and to stimulate the ingenuity of the pro- 
ductive operations by which the poor man’s wealth is 
gained and protected from the depredations of specu- 
lative enterprise. Depend upon it, a moderate Radical 
policy of this kind would have a far more willing support 
from the working classes on all sides,—both urban and 
rural,—than all this superheated sympathy with miseries 
which the working classes do not feel at all more keenly 
than the middle classes feel theirs. Ours is a hardy and 
much-enduring race, and it would not be the power in 
the world that it is, if it were always screaming for 
sympathy and dilating on its woes. There is amongst 
the true working classes a certain feeling of scorn for 
agitators, who, however sincerely, overdo those suffe inzs 
which are really not remediable by any kind of legisla- 
tion. No doubt “the toiling millions of men are sunk 
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in labour and pain,”’—the “dim common populations,” 
as Carlyle called them, do not succeed, and do not expect 
or perhaps even wish to succeed, in filling their lives with 
pleasure; but they have their happy hours too, and do 
not grudge their toil. They are far too wise to believe 
that their lot can be materially brightened by vehemently 
attacking the wealth of the rich. Indeed, what they 
demand is not equality, but a fair start in the struggle of 
life, and they profoundly distrust both those faddy philan- 
¢hropists who promise them too much, and those aggressive 
agitators who want to take away all the more tempting 
perspective of their future by the sort of levelling measures 
which the Socialists demand. Content as we ourselves are 
with the still wiser and soberer policy of the Unionists, it 
is not exactly our interest to convert the Radicals, and 
ave know very well that our advice will be received with 
-suspicion, if not with contempt. But for all that we are 
perfectly sure that a sober and temperate Radical party 
would endanger the continuance of the Unionists in power 
far more than the bewildered criticisms of Lord Rosebery 
and Sir William Harcourt, and a hundred times more 
than the intemperate screams of such ambitious rhetorical 
democrats as Mr. Hume. 





THE CONSCRIPTION IN EGYPT. 


HAT is the greatest boon that English rule could 
confer on the people of Egypt? Abolish the con- 
scription. That is an answer which can be given without a 
moment’s hesitation or misgiving if by boon we mean what 
the people themselves would regard as a boon. No doubt 
the political philosopher might prove that other changes 
would benefit Egypt more than the abolition of the con- 
scription, or might even show that the conscription was 
an advantage to Egypt; but that the common people 
would value the release from compulsory military service 
more highly than apy other gift from the Government 
admits of no sort of doubt. The nations of Europe 
doubtless hate the conscription, but their hatred is far less 
moving and intense than that of the Egyptian. The 
European of twenty usually has in him something of the 
spirit of adventure and of the love of change. On this 
side, therefore, military life appeals to him. The young 
Jeyptian peasant is at no single point in sympathy with 
the military life. It is true that when he has joined his 
vegiment he develops a certain love of the parade side 
of soldiering, and shows no little readiness and ability 
ia the matter of drill and military duty, but this 
fact should delude no one into thinking that the fellaheen 
troops like their life in the Army. Though it costs £20 to 
‘uy an exemption, and £20 is a very great sum of money 
to a peasant, every man who can by hook or crouk beg, 
borrow, or steal £20, purchases his freedom from service. 
Remember, too, that since the Egyptian Army has been 
under English management the Egyptian soldier is ex- 
ceedingly well treated. He is very much better fed, 
clothed, and lodged than are the people in the class to 
which he belongs, and the discipline is in no sense cruel or 
irksome. Tho soldier is made so comfortable, indeed, that 
‘the village authorities complain that when the young men 
return to their homes they are spoilt, and that nothing is 
good enough for them. The truth is that the ordinary 
Egyptian is by instinct utterly opposed to military life, 
The last thing in the world he wants to do is to fight. 
He hates the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, 
and nothing in his nature is appealed to by the idea of 
strife and combat. He is a good-tempered, pleasure- 
loving man, and for five thousand years his ancestors 
before him have loathed the clash of steel. Go back as 
far as you like in Egyptian history and you will never find 
a trace of the Viking spirit in the inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley. The successful wars of the Pharaohs were waged by 
mercenaries, and the papyri show that the military calling 
was always described as pure evil. The records show little 
delight in battle, but plenty of picturesque contrasts 
between the horrible miseries endured by the soldier in 
the field and the pleasant, smug life of the civilian scribe. 
‘The spirit of the old Dane who, when he felt death 
approaching, put on his armour because he would not die 
like a cow in his house, has no echo in the past or in the 
present of the true Egyptian. 
_ That the Egyptians loathe the conscription, and that it 
is a cruel thing to force service on so unwarlike a people, 
is one great fact in regard to the military system of Egypt. 


Equally important is the fact that whe 

the Ez; ptian into the ranks and have Gena ap 
war he makes but a poor soldier. No doubt, owin te 
unceasing care and devotion of the English offi fore 
trusted with the task, wonders have been done in the a 
of improving the fellaheen regiments, and in 5 tes 
obstacles, apparently insuperable, something yer ak . 
silk purse has been made out of the sow’s ear. Fellahe ; 
regiments were used against the Dervishes at Toski 
and at Tokar, and behaved with credit; and no doubt 
in the present operations the Eyyptian soldier, w rf 
led, as he will be, and supported by Soudanese ‘batta. 
lions, as he will also be, will do well. Still, the ¢. t 
remains that the fellaheen regiments have not, aaa 
unless a miracle is worked, never will have, the try 
fighting spirit in them. At the best they will bea source 
of anxiety and doubt to those responsible for them 
While the black battalions—those composed of Soudanege 
negroes—will be as ready and as able to go anywhere and 
do anything as if they were Goorkhas or Sikhs, the 
fellaheen troops cannot be expected to do more than 
behave fairly well. What is tbe natural conclusion to be 
drawn from these two facts ?—i.e., that the conscription ig 
a cruel burden on the Egyptians, and that they cannot be 
made into really trustworthy soldiers. Surely the best 
thing to do is to abolish the conscription and provide 
an Egyptian Army in some other way. But is there any 
other way of getting together the army of fifteen 
thousand or twenty thousand men needed to defend 
the frontiers of Egypt? At first sight it seems easy to 
say, “ Raise a volunteer army of Soudanese troops and do 
away with compulsory service.” There is only one 
objection to this proposal, but at present it is an absolutely 
fatal one. You cannot get the Soudanese soldiers. The 
Egyptian Government as it is find it very difficult to 
maintain the four or five black battalions which are the 
backbone of the native Army. If they could get moro 
Soudanese troops they would, but they cannot. Practically, 
every available negro is already employed. The reason 
for this is that the recruiting-ground of black troops— 
i.e., the Soudan—is in the hands of the Khalifa, who, well 
knowing the value of the fighting negro, keeps them for his 
ownarmy. A few blacks trickle through to Suakin, Halfa, 
and Assouan, but, for the purposes of forming an army, in 
entirely inadequate numbers. Not till the Kohalifa’s 
power has been destroyed from within and without, and 
the Soudan reopened, will it be possible to let the 
fellaheen soldiers go, and replace them by regiments of 
negroes raised on a voluntary system. If, then, we 
remain in Egypt, the reconquest of the Soudan may 
mean the emancipation of the fellah from an evil which 
he regards as only less than death. When that great 
recruiting-ground is opened, the case for abolishing the 
conscription in Egypt and substituting a volunteer Army 
on the Indian model will be absolutely imperative, and 
hence the overthrow of the power of the Khalifa will 
benefit Egypt in more ways than one. In truth, it is only 
the result of accident and of indecision in regard to our 
position on the Nile that has kept up the conscription in 
Egypt solong. If we had had a fair start and a free hand 
in Egypt, we should no more have been content to raise a 
conscript Army from the inhabitants of the Delta of 
the Nile than we should be to raise one from among 
the inhabitants of the Delta of the Ganges. The 
notion of applying the conscription to Bengal is rightly 
regarded as ridiculous. It is, in reality, almost as 
ridiculous to apply it to Egypt, for one population is as 
little battle-worthy as the other. Egypt, like India, wants 
an Army raised by a volunteer system. India largely 
relies upon the fighting races within her borders and on 
the frontiers to supply her with defenders. Egypt should, 
and will, we trust, be able to do the same whenever the 
upper valley of the Nile is again held in conjunction with 
the lower part of the river. When this is accomplished 
the peasant will be able to cultivate in peace, and un- 
trammelled to prove himself what he is,—the hardiest 
tiller of the soil that the world knows. We have already 
abolished forced labour and lightened taxation. If we 
abolish the conscription, and by great reservoirs make the 
Nile yield a double supply of fertility to the soil, we shall 
indeed be able to boast that we have done more than the 
Pharachs or the Ptolemies, the Romans or the Arabs, to 
help the people of Egypt. 








There are three arguments against the abolition of the 
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n Egypt which require consideration. In 
is said that ee a military 
: eat educational effect upon the people, 
te diaproree their habits of mind and body, 
= it gives them the sense of self-respect, and, 
Fall that it puts heart into them. We admit that 
re o a certain truth in this, but, after all, these 
ane necessarily partial in their application, can be 
bought too dear, and, we believe, are bought too dear. 
Besides, a large force of military police would still be 
retained, and this might continue to act as a school of 
discipline for the nation. Again, there would be nothing 
to prevent three or four fellaheen regiments being raised 
on a volunteer basis. It is said that not a single volunteer 
would present himself, but we can hardly believe that. 
Out of two million adult males there would surely be a few 
thousand “sports” of nature born among the fellaheen 
ssessed with the love of fighting. The second argument 
is that it is wrong for those responsible for the govern- 
ment of a subject people not to teach them to defend 
themselves. If that is so, then we are very great sinners 
in Bengal and in Burmah. But, in reality, you cannot make 
people imbibe the military spirit upon which safety rests 
by forcing them into the ranks. You do not make men 
defenders of their native land by calling them soldiers. 
The last argument against abolition of the conscription is 
the expense. Where is the money to come from to pay 
a volunteer Army? We should answer by putting 
a tax in lieu of wmilitary service on every house- 
hold. In this way we believe that the necessary money 
could be easily raised. The delight at relief from mili- 
tary service would make the tax easy of collection. 
In reality, conscription is not a cheap way of getting 
soldiers, though it sounds cheap. Depend upon it, the 
raising of a new tax in lieu of compulsory service would 
under the present régime involve no insuperable diffi- 
culties. We sincerely hope, then, that the abolition of 
the conscription will be the first fruits of the reconquest 
of the Soudan. If it is, and we relieve the Egyptian of 
the blood-tax he so much dreads, we shall indeed have 
given him cause for gratitude. Of course, he will not in 
appearance be grateful. No one everis. But gratitude 
is like success. All that men can hope for is to have 
deserved it. 


the first place, it 





THE MEANING OF THE DEFEAT AT ADOWA. 


‘ee defeat of the Italians before Adowa may have 
a grave interest for historians, for a reason which 
is too generally overlooked. The battle is a bit of 
weighty evidence as to a coming change in the struggle 
between the white and the coloured races. The present 
writer, who has passed his life in watching that struggle, 
has always maintained that while the effort of the whites 
to secure a predominance over brown, yellow, and black 
men is justifiable if, when it is secured, the whites make 
of their predominance a lever for the steady upheaval of 
the subjugated tribes, the difficulty of the task is absurdly 
underrated. The popular notion in Europe is that any 
white army once landed in Asia or Africa can go any- 
Where and do anything, that it can cut through a coloured 
arny as a knife cuts through cheese; that, in truth, the 
coloured races, when seriously tackled, have no permanent 
resisting power. That conclusion, now fully adopted, so 
that it is one of the common bases of thought and 
1s scarcely discussed even by statesmen, is absolutely 
contrary to the teaching of the world’s history. The 
white men have struggled to subjugate their darker 
“brethren” for four thousand years, and up to the 
middle of the last century had effected absolutely 
nothing beyond a small lodgment on the nearly un- 
inhabited extremity of Southern Africa. The dark 
men, after a short period of humiliation, defeated or 
absorbed the Greeks; they first stopped and then con- 
quered the Romans; and in the wonderful protracted 
battle which we call the Crusades, and which lasted one 
hundred and seventy years, they defeated the picked chivalry 
of Europe, sustained though the white men were by a 
lavish expenditure of life and by the deepest intensity of 
religious conviction and excitement. So complete was their 
defeat that the white men, though always supreme at sea, 
actually lost Syria, Egypt, and the whole of Northern 
Africa, once as civilised as Italy and as completely a white 
possession. Even the tradition of their dominance died 





out, so that even of those who will read these lines not 
one in fifty remembers that the nearly unkuown Pashalik 
now called Barca was once Cyrenaica, and one of the 
richest and most fertile of European possessions. In 
black Africa, a vast region of unequalled fertility, a 
hundred efforts at conquest all failed ; and it is only to- 
day that white men have even explored the vast and fertile 
valleys of the Blue Nile, the Niger, the Congo, and the 
Zambesi. For the last five generations, it is true, ex- 
perience has been of a different kind, but even within that 
period its evidence has, to discerning eyes, not been wholly 
uninterrupted. Turkey has decayed rather through its own 
vices than under the sword of the Slav, who, we may remark,. 
is as white as we are, though there may be a Tartar 
cross in a few leading families. The English, whose 
dominion in Asia is so wide, and covers such multitudes 
of subjects, were flung out of Afghanistan, have never 
really conquered Persia or any part of it, and were twice 
within a hairbreadth of sustaining a great defeat at the 
hands of the Sikhs; while the French, who are great 
soldiers, have expended entire armies in their conquest of 
Algeria, which is still but half complete, and glance with 
uneasy suspicion at all movements which seem to threaten 
that the Semites and haJf-castes and blacks of their wide 
Hinterland may yet make another effort to regain their 
old supremacy. 

The plain truth is that the natural fighting power of 
Asiatics and Africans is very nearly equal to that of 
Europeans, so near!y equal that whenever the dark men 
are even decently organised and armed, or led by a man 
of capacity, the white. men’s advantage disappears, and 
they have to fight with all the care and generalship, and 
even numbers, which they would require in Europe. It 
is assumed that these things will never occur, but. the 
assumption is a very large one, and by no means borne 
out by past facts. We all know, and admit, that the 
necessary change has occurred in Japan, and no Erro- 
pean Power would now invade that country with- 
out taking all the precautions it would take if it were 
invading a European State. Indeed, Russia is actually 
accumulating a great army in Eastern Siberia—ninety 
thousand men, it is said—in fear lest the Japanese, if 
too much pressed, should invade her, The Ameer of: 
Afghanistan is accumulating European weapons year by 
year, and is actually manufacturing them iu such, 
quantities that, should we ever come into conflict with- 
his successor, the General in command will have to be as: 
careful as if he were face to face with a European foe. 
It is not General Roberts who will tell anybody tbat the 
conquest of Afghanistan, supposing that our demecracy 
decided on that foolish enterprise, would be an easy task 
or a military parade. And now in Abyssinia a Kuropean 
army has been actually destroyed by an African Power, 
whose soldiers, though no doubt of Semite bleod, are 
most of them darker than any great tribe of Asiatics. 
The Italians were of the best blood of Europe, they 
belonged to an army trained for thirty years to- 
meet European opponents, they carried weapons of pre- 
cision, and they died in a proportion to their numbers 
most unusual in warfare; yet they were swept in utter 
rout out of the hills, and had Menelek but pursued as a. 
European General would have done, would have been swept 
out of Africa. Grant that Menelck is an unusually competent 
General, or that he accepted European advice—of which 
there is no evidence—or that his men had European arms 
—which seems true, though the great slaughter was done 
with the short stabbing-sword—and our point is only 
established, that is, it is proved that a very slight advance 
in military civilisation gives dark soldiers the full advan- 
tage of their numbers, that is, in fact, enables them to 
assert their independence against the whites. The latter 
can never hope to have the advantage in numbers ; posi- 
tion is usually against them, because the defenders choose 
it, and if they cannot win in the actual shock of arms at 
odds of, say, one to six, they must retire defeated. 
Menelek may be beaten by want of cartridges, or he may 
be deserted by his feudatories, none of whom love him, or 
he may be paralysed by a Dervish attack on his rear; but 
if he remains in the hills and retains his present army, it 
is more than doubtful if he could be defeated by any 
European army which could be transported to the shore 
of the Red Sea, or fed there when transported. We can 
see no reason why any Asiatic or African people willing 
to fight to the death, that is, to fight as well as Afghans,. 
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or Dervishes, or Zulus, or Abyssinians have actually done, 
should not succeed as well as Menelek. 

From which what deduction? These two principally. 
The white Powers must in future organise their expedi- 
tions into Asia or Africa more carefully, must avail 
themselves of science to the uttermost, must choose the 
‘very ablest commanders, must, in fact, make war with as 
‘much precaution as if their enemies were Europeans. 
They will not any more be able to conquer dark men as 
Mexico was conquered by Cortes, or Surajah Dowlah by 
Clive. And, secondly, if their huge enterprise is to be 
carried out, if, that is, they intend to be predominant in 
‘Asia and Africa—and it is nothing less than this that 
‘they are attempting—they must agree within the range 
of that enterprise to pull together. If they are going to 
‘vent their spites on cach other, or satisfy their jealousies, 
or gratify their ambitions by secret alliances with the 
dark Powers, by finding them weapons or providing them 
with military counsellors, the great enterprise in the end 
will fail. They will furnish the very little necessary to 
enable dark men to beat white men on the field of battle, 
and, as it is by battle that conquests are effected, the 
conquest of Asia or Africa will become impossible. 
Suppose the Hovas had fought on the slopes of 
their high plateau, as the Shoans and Amharas fought, 
all the force which France could despatch to Mada- 
-gascar would never have captured Antananarivo. And 
it is more than probable that if the Hovas had been 
honestly led by a man like Menelek, and if they had been 
-confident in their weapons as the Abyssinians were, they 
would have anticipated the horrible scene before Adowa, 
and France, instead of Italy, would be weeping over 
-defeat by a brown Power. The dark men have always 
‘been willing to fight, they are now slowly learning the 
conditions of success in battle, and as they learn them, are 
“becoming much more dangerous foes. European soldiers, 
Lord Wolseley included, must get that fact fully into their 
minds and provide against it, or they will be taught by 
experiences of which that just acquired by General 
Baratieri may not be the most disastrous. There are not 
scores of millions of Mussulmans in the world to take fire 
because the Dervishes have won a battle. 





MEAT CONSUMERS AND MEAT RAISERS. 


YTFIHE debate on the Diseases of Animals Bill did not 
contribute much to our knowledge of the controversy. 
-It consisted to a great extent of confident assertions that 
it would, or would not, be protective. What we should 
have liked to see made clearer was the particular native 
industry in behalf of which the protection will operate. 
It cannot be the farmer who sends his meat to market, 
because the immediate effect of the Bill will be to set up 
-a rival supply of foreign and Colonial meat, either frozen 
defore export or slaughtered at the port at which it arrives. 
It cannot be the farmer who makes it his business to 
fatten lean cattle, because his complaint is that the Bill 
will close a source from which he has hitherto drawn a 
large proportion of the cattle he has to fatten. Then who 
is it that the Bill will benefit? Mostly, we should say, the 
consumer, and to some extent the stock-farmer. To deal 
with the last first, the Bill will benefit the stock-farmer by 
giving him security. What the law does for him at present 
is to give him intermittent security, and the object of the 
Bill is to make this security permanent. What now upsets 
all his calculations is the risk that pleuro-pneumonia may 
‘be introduced among his herds. One case of the disease 
may be brought into this country from abroad, and before 
the mischief is stamped out all his cattle may have 
had to be killed. At present the regulations of the 
Board of Agriculture are sufficient to guard against this 
danger. All cattle that are brought here from over 
the sea must be slaughtered at the port of debarkation. 
But this is only an order of the Board, which may be 
rescinded whenever the disease seems to be at end, and 
is sure to be rescinded as soon as the disease has been 
ascertained to be at an end. Unfortunately, the absence 
of any cases of disease in the countries from which the 
-cattle come is no proof that the exemption will be con- 
tinuous. The mischief may reappear immediately upon 
the removal of the prohibition, and then all the care 
which the Board of Agriculture has previously taken to 
drive and keep it away will have gone for nothing. 
It may be argued that this is only a part of the neces- 
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sary uncertainty of human affairs. So 1 
known to be diseased they are ondaded. ee 
disease disappears from the country from whieh an 
come they are once more admitted. As a rule, this ten 
of alternate keeping out and letting in answers Se — 
as the existence of disease in a cattle-exporting cman 
is known to the authorities over here, the fs 
slaughter every beast at the port of debarkation ° 
forth, and all risk of communicating the disease "a0 
English herds is at once guarded against. This la 
works excellently on paper, and in a great number f 
cases works excellently in practice. But there are oom 
tions,—serious and sometimes disastrous exceptions, Tho 
existence of disease in a cattle-exporting country is not 
always known to the authorities over here before a singlg 
diseased beast has been landed. Sometimes it only 
becomes known after diseased beasts have been landed 
have been sold, have been taken to inland farms to be 
fattened, and have communicated the disease to all the 
cattle they find there. Then we hear, not of the vigilance 
of the Agricultural Department in keeping diseased cattle 
out of the country, but of its zeal in tracing out the farms 
to which the diseased cattle have been taken, and of its 
promptitude in ordering the immediate slaughter of every 
beast that can by possibility have come in contact with 
them. Given the introduction of disease this is a most 
useful function for a Board of Agriculture to discharge, 
It makes stock-farming possible where, but for the Board 
of Agriculture, it would be impossible. We cannot wonder, 
however, that a great industry which has from time to time 
suffered by these occasional outbreaks of disease—outbreaks 
which no amount of care and watchfulness can always and 
altogether prevent—should ask itself and ask the Govern. 
ment why the security it enjoys, so long as the existence of 
disease in some foreign country is known, should not be 
within its reach at all times. The order to slaughter 
foreign cattle at the port of debarkation is a complete 
preventive while it is in force. The mischief is done in 
those recurring intervals when the order to slaughter is 
not in force. Why, then, is it not made permanent? 

This is the question to which Mr. Long declares that 
he has no reply. According to him, the inconvenience 
caused by making the exclusion permanent is as nothing 
by the side of the loss and suffering caused from time to 
time by suspending it. The development of a most im- 
portant industry is checked and hampered by the constant 
uncertainty in which it is carried on. In order that a few 
graziers may buy lean cattle cheap, and sell them at a 
good price when they are fattened, the whole meat pro- 
duction of the country is imperilled and hindered from 
attaining its natural dimensions. What, then, is the 
objection to making the order of slaughter perpetual, and 
thus avoiding every risk avd relieving the Department of 
Agriculture of a most difficult and thankless duty? To 
this it is answered that the slaughter of cattle on landing 
is simply disguised Protection. The consumer is made to 
suffer for the benefit of the farmer. The foreign meat 
that he would gladly eat is denied him in order that he 
may be forced to eat the possibly better, but certainly 
dearer, meat with which his countryman is ready to 
provide him. We refuse to protect the raiser of home- 
grown wheat, and then in the same breath we propose 
to protect the raiser of home-grown meat. Where 
is the consistency or the justice of these unequal 
measures? But the analogy between wheat and cattle 
is a wholly misleading analogy. It can only be 
made to hold water by a liberal use of assumptions 
that have no foundation in fact. No doubt the 
English wheat-grower would like to have foreign wheat 
excluded from the English market. But, in the first 
place, what he wishes is something altogether different 
from what the stock-farmer wishes. The wheat-grower 
wants exclusion for exclusion’s sake. He cannot grow 
wheat at a profit unless the produce of countries where it 
can be grown more cheaply is refused entrance into 
England. But the stock-farmer does not want to keep 
healthy cattle out of the country; on the contrary, 
fattening cattle brought from abroad is so profitable a 
process that some farmers would like to go on runniog 
the risks attendant on it. The wheat-grower, on the 
other hand, does wish to keep healthy wheat out of the 
country. It is not diseased wheat that he is afraid of, but 
all wheat. If England were as well-suited for the growth 





of wheat as it is for the raising of cattle, and if all that 
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ed were to be saved from having his good 

infected and rendered worthless by contact with 
7 sed corn coming from abroad, that would be a per- 
-_ reasonable request. In granting it we should be 
- fiting the consumer as well as the producer, because 
= be preventing a healthy crop from being 


d . : 
nae worthless by the introduction of a possibly 


‘Op. 
6 F  stification for the Bill is that it is 


‘ally a consumer’s Bill. The perpetual exclusion of 
ag wot cattle will tend in the long-run to make 
meat cheaper rather than dearer. It will do this by 
developing two industries of immense importance already, 
and capable of almost indefinite extension. The first is 
the home trade in live,meat. It may seem unreasonable 
that farmers should hesitate about going in for cattle 
raising on a larger scale than has yet been attempted 
because they are afraid of having their arrangements upset 
and the money spent on them wasted by a sudden out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia. But there is strong evidence 
that they do hesitate, and considering the necessary risks 
of all farming operations, and the unwillingness of 
capitalists to run any risks that can be avoided, we see 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the conclusion to 
which this evidence points. Consequently the exclusion 
of foreign cattle would greatly stimulate the raising of 
English cattle. What the consumer might lose in one 
way he would more than gain in another. But there is a 
second industry which would equally tend to make the 
supply of meat more abundant. The effect of compulsory 
slaughter on landing would be to make the export of dead 
meat easier and more profitable. It takes up much less 
room, it has none of the special risks which are insepar- 
able from the transport of live cattle. The introduction 
of new freezing processes has already worked wonders in 
this department of meat-supply, and with the increased de- 
mand for dead meat that would follow upon the pro- 
hibition of live animals great further improvements would 
be effected, and America and the Colonies would more 
and more become one of the two chief sources of our meat- 
supply. What chance is there that the consumer would 
lose anything by such a change as the Bill proposes? All 
the probabilities of the case point strongly the other way. 


the farmer ask 





A WORD FOR DEMOCRACY. 


HE appearance of Mr. Lecky’s new book, ‘“‘ Democracy 

and Liberty,” which we hope speedily to review at 

some length—we prefer to read books before reviewing 
them, an old-fashioned practice which the daily papers 
seem to have openly abandoned—has revived the dis- 
cussion on democracy, and, rather to our surprise, we find 
ourselves a good deal in the rear of general Unionist 
opinion. Weare not democrats by any means, doubting 
ways the success of the great experiment, and holding 
that on the whole the evidence is rather in favour of 
a particular kind of oligarchy, not too limited, and 
automatically recruited by pressure from below. We 
think we could show, if that were our present purpose, 
that England was better governed by the Ten-pounders, 
New England by its old franchise—which was practically 
that of freeholding householders—and France by the over- 
limited pays légal of Louis Philippe’s time, than any 
great community ever was before; but all the same, we 
cannot blind ourselves to two or three facts which it seems 
to us that those who talk and write about democracy 
persistently ignore. One is that a general and unmis- 
takable drift, perceptible among very different races of 
white men, must meet the facts very closely, must be in 
some way highly convenient, must fulfil, in part at least, 
their inner aspirations. The argument from unconscious 
utility, upon which all historians used to lay such stress, 
must be for the present, one would fancy, on the side of 
democracy. And then the argument against it is so 
hurried. The experiment which is said to be such 
a failure has hardly been tried. People say demo- 
cracy always ends in military despotism, but where, 
except perhaps in the Swiss Cantons, has true democracy 
ever been tried continuously for a century ? and in the 
Swiss Cantons it has not produced military despotism. 
The old democracies were all aristocracies resting on the 
Totten basis of slave-labour, and where is the new one 
that is fifty years old? Outside the South the American 
States may now be said, as regards their internal govern- 


ment, to be truly democratic, and so is England, and so 
is France; but those are the only examples, for we must 
strike out the Spanish-American Republics as not being 
truly communities of white men, All the three demo-. 
cratic countries may be drifting towards military 
despotisms, but there is certainly no clear evidence of 
the fact, and, indeed, no clear evidence of any fact except. 
that democracy exists, and is acknowledged as the. 
working system. We form opinions as to what it will do, 
but it is hardly more fair to form them than to take any fifty 
years from the history of any Monarchy and say, “ There, 
that is the result of Kingship.” To judge by an incident 
like the Terror, which was a spasmodic movement among 
suddenly emancipated slaves who hated their former 
masters, is futile, as futile as to judge Monarchy 
by Ivan the Terrible, or aristocracy by the proscrip-. 
tions of Sylla. We all say that democracy has. 
certain tendencies, and therefore it is bad; but we none 
of us know whether these tendencies are not counter-. 
balanced by correctives quite as powerful in their operation. 
We who write, for example, should be inclined to say that 
democracy was warlike, and possessed in international 
dealings at once by an immoral jealousy and an un- 
reasoning liability to panic; but the evidence for 
that opinion is extremely slight. The only really 
democratic war of our day, the American War of Seces- 
sion, was fought to prevent the final dissolution of the 
State, and was forced on the democracy of the North, 
who had made immoral sacrifices to avoid it, by an armed 
aristocracy of slave-owners. In France the directing class, 
though restless to a kind of mania, still avoids campaign- 
ing, while the people dislike war; the English would never 
go to war if they could help it; and the Americans, when. 
they give themselves time to consider, which during the 
past half-century they have always done, reject any war 
proposed to them without adequate reason assigned. 
Other observers feel certain that democracy, having 
no realised property, will sanction the plunder of the rich, 
either directly, or as Mr. Lecky we see anticipates, through 
the great instrument of taxation ; but where is the evidence 
from experience for that ? Can property be safer than up 
to the present it has been in the United States, or in- 
Great Britain, or in France under the Republic? That the 
Irish would if they could rob the landlords of their land is 
true ; but are the Irish a democracy, and do they think they 
are robbing or recovering? There are others who say: 
that democracy is incurably stupid, and that may prove 
true; but where is the evidence as yet? The masses: 
seem to do as the wise would wish them. They submit 
to awful sacrifices in taxation and service in order to pre- 
serve their national independence and honour. They 
spend amazing sums upon education. They approve and: 
facilitate public works greater than those of Kings. 
They choose, in intention at all events, learned men for 
Judges. They select great experts for Generals, they 
cry aloud hourly for more inspectors to guide them in 
arranging their work and their lives, while they establish 
or favour examinations for the official class which cut off 
their own children from any chance of that particular 
career. Again, it is said democracy is purchasable,. 
purchasable by money in a way no other form of govern- 
ment ever has been. Well that may be true hereafter, and 
in America and France we do not like the symptoms, 
while we see a plague-spot—South Africa—even in 
English affairs; but is it certain that this thirst for 
illicit gain is anything but a passing phenomenon? To. 
judge by the laws the peoples hate official peculation, 
which in the United States they punish by ostracism, in 
France by prosecutions, and in England—well, we do. 
not know, because there are no cases to observe. It is. 
at least as likely that democracy will prove itself exces- 
sively stern to the corrupt as excessively lenient, that its 
defect in the matter is one of intelligence and not of prin- 
ciple, and that it will regard robbery from itself just as 
Kings and aristocrats regard robbery from themselves, 
viz., as a shameful offence demanding instant expiation: 
And finally it is said that democracy tends to be feminine, 
and is always falling into fits of sympathy or pity or 
rage. That is a true indictment; but then is it certain. 
that this emotionalness is anything but a passing phase, 
or that, even if it is often recurrent, it will produce any 
very grave results? Women go on existing as well as 
men for all their liability to emotion, nor do we know of 
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emotions, or evén seriously injured. Uri, where all men 
vote and meet in Parliament, is, we should say, the most 
stable community on earth. We even perceive in America 
a tendency in democracy to grow callous, so that, for 
example, an enormous and preventable waste of life excites 
no emotion at all. At all events, if we are judging by 
experience, we are forming our judgments upon imperfectly 
understood incidents occurring in very few States over a 
period which, considered as the test of any system, has 
‘been exceedingly brief. The Cxsarism of Rome was not, 
we all acknowledge, an ideal system; but would that have 
‘been our judgment had we studied only the age of the 
Antonines ? 

Another perpetual error in our way of judging de- 
mocracy is this. For some reason or other, possibly the 
high claims of its advocates, we have all got into a habit 
of expecting too much of it. Democracy is only a method 
of government at the best, and ought not to be judged 
by comparison with any perfect ideal, but with other 
methods that have been tried among the same or similar 
peoples. So tried it is difficult as yet to pronounce it a 
failure. Supposing its object to be the permanent well- 
being of a people, it has, as compared with the govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, been as yet a success in France. 
There is literally no comparison between the lot of a 
French peasant of to-day and the lot of a French peasant 
under Louis XIV. or Louis XV. Nor is he only better 
off; he is a better man, more educated, less brutal, less 
capable of the outburst of cruel homicidal fury with which 
the men bred under the Monarchy welcomed and disgraced 
their liberation. Even in England the advance since 
1825 has been enormous, and, except in the position of the 
agricultural labourer, has been universal. We said just 
now that the Ten-pounders governed well, and so they did, 
and most disinterestedly—they put on the Income-tax, 
not the democracy, and they abolished slavery—but 
it was not till this good oligarchy fell that universal 
and compulsory education could be introduced. We 
all say democracy is selfish, but is it more selfish 
than aristocracy ? corrupt, but is it half as corrupt 
as the government of Kings has often been—take 
Spain as an example? warlike, but were the Kings ever 
peaceful? oppressive, but just think of the dragonnades. 
Did ever King or aristocracy try to govern a subject- 
people as we try to govern India, or was there ever in 
this world a community where a poor man was so certain 
to get redress for a wrong if he cried for it, as he is in 
France, Great Britain, or New England? We have said 
the French democracy is jealous and the English demo- 
cracy greedy, but just read in Mr. Seeley’s book 
the history of the celebrated arrangement known as the 
Family Compact. Democracy may do much worse things, 
probably will, for we have not much faith in a law of 
progress which, among three-fourths of mankind, shows 
no sign of being operative; but at all events it has not 
done them yet, and to write history from a study of 
tendencies is very like accepting prophecy as equivalent 
to experience. Our grandchildren will be able to speak of 
democracy, as a system of administering human affairs, 
with some authority; we are not. 








MR. GLADSTONE ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 

N the profoundly interesting paper on “ Tue Future Life 
and the Condition of Man Therein” which Mr. Glad- 
stone has contributed to the March number of the North 
American Review,—one of the chapters, we presume, of his 
forthcoming volume on Bishop Butler’s theology,—he states 
traly enough that in the first few centuries of the Christian 
aurch there was a great reserve in treating the future life of 
those who distinctly refuse the invitation of Christ to turn to 
him. Whatever may be said of those to whom that offer in 
this life has never been made, it is certain, says Mr. Glad- 
stone, that for those to whom it has been made aud by 
whom it has been refused, the future life is at least threaten- 
ing. ‘ By the general declaration of the Gospel, there is open 
to us for persistent sinners a wilderness of woe.” Yet we can- 
not say, he thinks, that the fate of the lost is represented as an 
exact counterpart “to that of the righteous.” But though Mr. 
Giadstone’s view on this subject may be true on the whole, 
we should make exception of the final sentence of the great 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, where the words, “And 


tiie 
int 
represent the two states as the exact conan - 


each other. In general, however, there is no doubt that 
while the state of the evil is represented vaguel 
what Mr. Gladstone truly terms “a wilderness of Ges 
where “the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched,” 
nothing is distinctly asserted as to its duration, while in th 
Pauline Epistles there are certainly passages which pied ts 
represent the mere existence of any final resistance to the 
will of God as all but inconceivable. As Mr. Gladstone 
truly insists, for some centuries the Church seems to have 
carefully abstained from any deliberate examination of 
the condition of those who do not accept the offer of 
the Gospel. Indeed, the eye of the Church is rather fixed on 
the intermediate period when the retarn of Christ to jud 

: ge 
the earth shall arrive, than on the eventual result which 
shall follow the universal judgment and the separation of 
the evil from the good. A great deal, too, in the develop. 
ment of this doctrine, depended on the view taken of what may 
be called the natural mortality or immortality of human 
nature. Those who held that in some sense the nature of 
man had been created immortal, were disposed to think that 
evil as weil as good must be immortal too—that after 
the final choice of evil or good,—and a final choice seems 
always to have been assumed as necessary,—there could be 
no end to the consequences of the choice made. Those, on the 
contrary, who thought that human nature is intrinsically 
mortal, and becomes immortal only by the union with God, were 
disposed to insist on the frequent use of the word “ death” ag 
representing the final lot of evil-doers, and the natural 
extinction of the soul as the issue of persistent resistance 
to the divine will, Certainly no kind of definition was ever 
introduced into any of the early creeds on the subject of the 
ultimate state of the wicked. And it would, no doubt, have been 
introduced into the creeds if the Church had been taught to 
think of it as one of the essential doctrines of the new faith, 
Mr. Gladstone holds that this silence of the creeds proves that 
there was no doctrine generally held in the Church to the 
effect that man’s nature is essentially immortal,—as the Roman 
Catholic Church ultimately defined it to be at the epoch of the 
Reformation. “ We condemn and reprobate those who assert 
that the intellectual soul is mortal,” said the Ball of Leo X. in 
the year 1513, and this Bull was confirmed by one of the 
Councils of the Lateran. But this is, of course, a very late 
decision, and the first perhaps which even professes to deny 
that the soul of man might be extinguished apart from its 
life in God, unless it could be maintained, as we think it 
might be maintained, that the words of our Lord himself in 
rejecting the doctrine of the Sadducees and declaring that 
“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living, for all 
live unto him,” was virtually an assertion that in the spiritual 
world there is no such thing as death; and that death 
does not affect the soul of man at all. We ourselves 
should have been disposed rather to accept that view than 
the one which Mr. Gladstone appears to favour, that as 
eternal life consists in the presence of God in the soul, 
there is nothing to prevent the final death of those who never 
open their hearts to receive that divine gift. We speak with 
some hesitation, as Mr. Gladstone nowhere explicitly declares 
this conviction, but it is, we think, strongly suggested by the 
emphasis with which he dwells on the finality of the word 
“death” and the eagerness with which he presses the view 
that the recognition of any natural immortality of the soul, 
was so long ignored in the theology of the Church. 


righteous into eternal life,” appear to be 


For our own part, while we heartily agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone that the Gospel of Christ was intended to fix the heart 
chiefly on the source of eternal blessedness, and was not 
intended to define the state of those who resist that great 
gift, further than by representing it as “a wilderness of 
woe,” we should have thought that any escape which may be 
possible from that “ wilderness of woe” would be an escape 
not by extinction, but by an ultimate, if belated, submission 
to the divine will. So far as we can judge, the gospel, while 
it certainly intends to show that men who once reject Christ, 
cannot trust to him to make it easy for them at any future 
moment to make their peace with him, nay that they may 
find the door shut against them when they knock, and hear 
the awful words, “Depart from me, ye that work iniquity,” 
it is not intended to teach that any human resolve, however 
evil in its character, is necessarily and for ever irreversible. 
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don which so much stress is laid, the word 
which is sometimes translated “eternal” and sometimes 
“everlasting,” is not used with perfect consistency in the 
New Testament. In the Gospel and Epistles of St. John 
we should eay that it is always used rather in the sense of 
“ spiritual,” i.e., “independent of time,” than in the sense of 
“always endaring.” “ This is life eternal to know thee the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” On the other 
hand, in the three first Gospels, it is certainly usually to be 
translated “ everlasting,” but only in the sense in which the 
hills are called everlasting,—that is, of a duration to which we 
cannot foresee or assign any specific end; but there is nothing at 
all to show that it ever really means absolutely endless, It is 
used in a sense which is meant to be mystical and awe- 
inspiring, but not in the sense of mathematically infinite. It is 
meant to suggest that when man once makes his choice for 
good or evil, that is a choice of which it is impossible to fore- 
cast the conseauences, since they are sure to be of a nature 
which will fasten themselves like a fate upon the soul. 
Still, we have no reason to be sure that any fate is 
absolutely final. The ages themselves come to an end, 
unless they are founded in the life of God. No doubt the 
life in God is in this way essentially different from any life 
that is not in God. The former cannot change, the latter 
may. What we are taught in the Gospel is that men deter- 
mine their own fates, and farther, that once determined, these 
fates have a certain persistency which cannot be altered ai 
pleasure nor without a real and radical heave of the will only 
occasionally within our own power, since as we sow we must 
reap, and he that has sown bad seed will reap a slow harvest 
of miserable incapacities. But though this is left in the vague 
for us, and we are nowhere told that we shali escape from the 
consequences, we are also nowhere told that there is no choice 
left for us in the future world, that all probation ends with this 
life. And considering the conditions under which we sce that 
this life is often lived,—children, for instance, growing up 
under conditions in which it is impossible to regard them as 
even half responsible for their evil thoughts and evil deeds,—it 
seems tous quite inconceivable that there should be no probation 
beyond the life on earth, though we are nowhere promised that 
there will be. We should suppose that the vcil dropped over the 
future of the evil-hearted, is intentional, that we are not meant 
to know whether the fate they earn for themselves is one of 
finite suffering or not. That must depend on the slow 
changes through which human wills may pass under the in- 
fluence of the harvest of the miseries they reap. If aman wills 
to reduce his own power of repentance, as so many of us do, by 
surrendering himself more and more to evil desires, he is 
clearly going the way of eternal anguish whether or not he 
may or may not find in the end some fresh chance of reversing 
his course. But there certainly is no passage in the New 
Testament which deliberately tells us that “ eternal chastise- 
ment” is absolutely endless. So far as we understand the 
language of our Lord, man’s moral nature is treated as always 
“living to God,” though so seldom living in God. And if 
there be an escape from the misery which wilful evil entails, it 
must be in some revolution of heart and will of which we are 
never promised, but also never denied, the possibility in ages yet 
tocome. Mr. Gladstone’s profoundly interesting and learned 
article will hardly, we think, persuade men to believe in the 
destructitility of the unspiritual soul, even if that be its true 
drift ;—but it will certainly concentrate attention on the wise 
indisposition of the early Church to dogmatise about the 
spiritual future of those who die in a condition voluntarily 
evil, and may, we hope, induce the Christian denominations 
of this country to imitate its reserve. 


Even the wor 





THOMAS HUGHES. 

F eremadgene Mr. Hughes—“ Tom Hughes” as he was 
called wherever the English language is spoken—had 
passed the allotted span of buman life, the news of his death 
will come with a shock on all who knew him. It was so im- 
possible to think of him as an old man, or as a man not full 
of breezy vigour, alike in his physique and in his brain. From 
early manhood, all through a career marked often by storm 
and stress, and sometimes by misfortune, he had been the same, 
& man full of strength and “go,” whose presence was an 
encouragement, whose courage was always there, whose spirit 
—we do not say spirits—never flagged, who found in his 
view of this world and the next a source of hope and cheer- 








fulness which was inexhaustible. It was as impossible to be 
with him in a room for five minutes without feeling exhilarated 
and strengthened as to be on a hillside in sammer without 
feeling the blood course more easily through the veins. Thougk: 
he was a serious man at bottom, one never thought of death ix 
connection with him any more than one did of unhappiness 
though he had in his temperament a melancholy vein. He 
raised somehow the epirits of those to whom he spoke, gave 
them encouragement, made them feel the influence of a true 
English out-of-door refreshing nature. He was not, we think, 
an optimist in opinion, rather he had many apprehensions, 
especially of late years, as to the progress of the world, but yet: 
as he talked something in his bearing, in his view of individual 
men, in his conception of the ways of Providerce—for he was- 
a man with a living faith—made your own apprehensions- 
less, till, as he left you, you felt that the air was lighter and 
the clouds upon the move. People speak of bim as if he 
were the author of one book, “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
and no doubt that was a remarkable performance. It is still,. 
after forty years, the only picture of school life in which 
schoolboys believe, and probably no schoolboy ever read it 
without becoming in some measure at once a more reflective 
and a manlier lad. Moreover, it can hardly be doubted that 
his picture of Dr. Arnold helped exceedingly in developing 
the general appreciation of that great figure, and therefore 
in creating all over the English-speaking world the ideal of 
the schoolmaster, of the man, that is, who moulds, so far as 
any one is ever moulded—which is not a great way—the next 
generation of the directing class. “Tom Brown’s School- 
days” is full of life and of characters so vividly portrayed, 
that we have always doubted whether its author did not miss: 
his true literary vocation, and whether he could not, with his 
wide knowledge alike of nature and of men, have surpaszed 
his friend Charles Kingsley, and perbaps rivalled Scott, asa 
novelist of adventure. But he was not, even as littérateur, a 
man of one book. Nothing that he wrote ever had the same 
success, but he wrote frequently, and we know nothing of his 
which is below his reputation, or which lacks the impress 
of his fine judgment and his vivacious righteousness,— 
especially when any oppression moved him to mora! wratb, 
or any lofty trait of character stirred his abundant apprecia- 
tion. Even the letters published in our own columns under 
the signature of “ Vacuus Viator,” which were, of course; 
tossed off without premeditation in the leisure moments of 
his holidays, are full of passages brimming over with insight 
and humour, and occasionally with descriptive power. Mr. 
Hughes was not, however, essentially a littérateur at all. By 
temperament he was a man of action, always at work, 
organising and teaching at the Working Men’s College, 
starting and helping to guide co-operative societies—we have 
heard that he was connected first and last with eighteen— 
organising and commanding a regiment of Volunteers, or 
trying to found a new colony for middle-class Englishmen 
in the unoccupied spaces of Tennessee. That colony created 
quite an excitement among professional men and small 
squires, and produced, among other things, an avalanche of 
applications which almost dismayed Mr. Hughes, though he 
knew England, and revealed unsuspected depths of trouble in 
apparently prosperous British households. He did not sac- 
ceed in all his business undertakings. He had rather too 
hearty an antipathy, we fancy, for what he called “slave- 
driving,” which in business is often the equivalent of 
discipline, and he always believed in men a little too readily, 
especially if they wanted any service of him,—to ask anything 
of Tom Hughes was to make him think better of you at once, 
sometimes, indeed, much too well—while he always maintained 
an ideal which was just a trifle too high for his collaborateurs 

He was always, for instance, bullying his co-operative societies: 
for not sharing profits freely enough with those whom they 
employed or with whom they dealt, and so far as we know, 
though he never became unpopular, he never carried a vote. 
For the same reasons he made no figure in Parliament, 
though he was always listened to with sympathy, and though 

there, as everywhere else that the current of his life carried: 
him, the charm of his character and its rousing ¢ffect was 
immediately acknowledged. 


Throughout life, indeed, Mr. Hughes was the living embodi- 
ment of the ideas of that group, which was called by outsiders 
now the “Christian Socialists,” now the “ Muscular Christians,” 
and again the “ Mauricians,” and which effected less directly. 
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-and perbaps more indirectly, than any group of our time. 
‘They did not construct a Church, still less found a sect, or 
even an Association; but they dispersed a vapour which had 
in the forties, when Evangelicalism was jast spending its last 
strength, begun to settle upon Christian life in England. A 
notion had begun to spread that life, to be Christian, should 
mot only be serious but sedentary, not only meditative at 
-times and seasons, but kept apart from the rougher work of 
-the world, unless indeed—and the exception greatly increased 
-the revolt against the doctrine—the business was money- 
making, which was termed “enlarging one’s means of use- 
fulness.” The Muscular Christians rebelled at these ideas 
-with a stir and stramash audible to all men, and though they 
“were denounced, argued with, ridiculed, and reproved, they 
succeeded in dispersing that fog. They honoured soldiers. 
‘They worshipped explorers. They forgave sportsmen. They 
-defended all who did the rough work of the world, even when 
they had to do it roughly, and taught once more the old creed 
‘that Christianity was intended to purify the world, not to 
arrest its course, that manliness was one of the foundations 
of virtue, and that a man who shrunk from his duties in the 
name of Christ would assuredly be rejected by his master. 
With T. Hughes and Charles Kingsley and J. M. Ludlow, and 
-many another, to express their thoughts, they soon caught 
the public ear, and though, as we have said, they founded no 
school, and for themselves assumed no distinctive name, the 
impresssion they made and the change they wrought was 
deep and lasting. They not only arrested a tendency towards 
effeminacy which probably would in any case have been 
evanescent, but they brought back to Christianity entire 
classes, and especially a large class of English gentlemen, 
who in their disgust at tendencies wholly alien to their 
temperaments, had begun to think whether a little infusion 
of “manly heathenism” would not be good for the com- 
munity. They maintained that piety and joyousness were 
not inconsistent, that David with his over-vigorous life was 
a better man than Saul with his melancholia, that the life of 
the sea and the field and the mine was as good as the life of 
the parsonage, that there was other Curistian work than 
preaching in season aud out of season, that, in short, it was 
possible to lead the life of an average English gentleman or 
workman and be a good Christian too. Some of them went 
too far in their recoil, as appeared when the controversy over 
Governor Eyre divided all England; but in the main their 
ideas acted as a brisk breeze acts upon a sultry day, clearing 
away the haze, restoring health to the sickly and vigour to 
the exhausted. Of this movement Hughes was not the soul, 
for F, D. Maurice, with his saintliness and his sense, must be 
called that; but he was in a way its life-blood,—he so visibly 
lived the whole doctrine, lived it heartily and enjoyingly long 
after the force of the movement had spent itself from the 
absence of resistance. It had suited his inner nature, 
all his convictions, all his inherited prejudices, all his ideas 
of the work he wanted to do in the world, and he loved it 
heartily. Perhaps, knowing the good effect that had been 
produced, he exaggerated latterly the danger of the world 
slipping back into that particular rut, and acquired, as he once 
said of himself, too much “ tolerance for the intolerable,” if 
only it was strong and manly; but that, and a certain 
impulsiveness as of a bright schoolboy, were the only foibles 
-his friends—and he had many of characters far removed from 
-his own—ever detected in a nature which from first to last 
was full of simplicity and sweetness and wholesomeness as of 
the country-side. It was, in fact, a rather perverse destiny 
which compelled Mr. Hughes to live mainly in cities. He was 
so essentially the English squire, made gentle by cultivation, 
tolerant by incessant intercourse with many varieties of men, 
and pure by a certain grace of God, which no one ever talked 
intimately with him without perceiving. 





THE GRASSY WAYSIDES OF ENGLAND. 

HE Highways Committee of the County Council of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire urge the District Councils 

‘to effect a petty economy by letting the herbage of the grass- 
“margin of the roads by auction, either as grazing-ground or 
to cut for hay. This proposal not only involves hardship to 
all footsore and hungry travelling beasts, for whom, as a 
writer in the Globe remarks, these margins were partly in- 
tended, but is a curiously retrograde step from the standpoint 
of modern sentiment and past history. The right of driving 








and feeding cattle by the roadsides, which it is no 
to prem was conceded in the Charter of ¢ 
and the Statute of Winchester, which widen : 
to 200ft., clear of all brushwood and of ewe je 
oaks, mainly, it is true, as a protection against ime 
archers, has left its effect in the beautiful roadside-mar Pi 
of our day, though narrowed and encroached upon partly be 
squatters, partly by landlords’ inclosures. But stil] the fi 
the most charming feature of country travel in ts any 
Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, has expressed the feelin t 
the poor, whether travelling on foot or using these i 
of the last “open spaces” available in our Over-incloged 
country :— 
“ But oh, that vo’k that have the roads 
Where weary-vooted souls do pass, 
Would leave bezide the stwone vor lwoads 
A little strip vor zummer grass ; 

That when the stwones do bruise 

An’ burn an’ gall our tooes, 

We then mid cool our veet on beds 

O’ wild-thyme sweet, or deiiisy heads.” 
The beauty and the vegetation of the road-margin, though 
varying with locality and soil, conforms in each to g 
certain order. By the great high-roads in the agricultural 
counties this roughly corresponds to the lawn, flower-border, 
and background of shrubs of the cultivated garden. The 
finest turf that grows, except that which has for eight 
hundred years been cropped by the cattle of the New Forest, 
fringes the highway. It owes its quality first to the passing 
travellers’ feet, which have pressed it for centuries without 
wearing it away, and secondly to the constant powdering 
with road-dust, the finest and most nourishing of grass 
fertilisers. The herbage consists mainly of the tiniest clovers 
and the best lawn-grasses. Between the turf and the hedge 
lies the roadside flower-garden, to which the fence forms a 
background of shrubbery. On the level margin of the flat. 
bordered roads this is also a preserve of wild herbaceons - 
plants. Among the dwarf bushes of bramble, rest-harrow, and 
dog-rose, or on the rougher and less-trodden margin, where 
these do not flourish, grows the legion of roadside flowers. It 
is the ground sacred to the wild-snapdragon, the musk-thistle, 
crane’s-bill and speedwell, eye-bright and white nettle, pink 
convolvulus and wild-carrot, mallow, and the big pink clover. 
Some plants seem to love the dust and sun nearest to the road- 
way. Aaron’s rod, pink nettles, grey scabious, and the bright 
blue viper’s-bugloss and pennywort thrive with a coating of 
dust, washed off by passing showers. On heavy soil the wayside 
needs a ditch to drain the road; therefore meadow-sweet, 
loosestrife, vetch, and “ cherry-pie,” and all the ditch-plants 
flourish there. When the road is bordered by a running 
stream, the floral wealth of this wayside-garden is doubled or 
trebled. The refraction of the sun from the road, the con- 
finement of the fences, the water, dust, and light, here force 
the roadside vegetation to the utmost. There grow the 
largest marsh-marigolds, the longest harts-tongues, the tallest 
teazles, and the greenest burdocks. Butterflies and birds of 
certain species always prefer the roadside to any other haunt. 
The sociable yellow-hammers and white-throats seldom leave 
the road-hedges, and partridges have a special liking for this 
dangerous nesting-place. Where the road is cut deep and the 
margins slope upwards, the character of the flower-border 
changes. Loosely growing grasses take the place of the 
compact turf, and these are set in spring with beds of white 
and purple violets, star of Bethlehem, white nettle, speed- 
well, and cclandine, and later with masses of mallows 
and ragged-robin. The ants and bumble-bees are the 
characteristic insects of these warm borders, the former 
piling their hills among the loose grasses, and the latter 
burrowing in the warm slopes. There the old country 
women, active and industrious to the last, come to gather 
the medicinal plants which seem to grow nowhere else except 
by the roadsides. No one but these old dames know the 
plants by sight, though they all fetch their price when sent 
up in bundles to the dealers in Covent Garden. 

The Surrey road-margins have a flora of their own. Where 
the land is heathy this is covered mainly with short heather, 
bracken fern, and often with masses of whortleberry and 
moss. On the roads round Godalming the margin is a dwarf 
shrubbery of woodbine, periwinkle, hairbells, woodruff, and 
ivy mixed with grass,—an extension of the woodlands’ peculiar 
vegetation, and not due to the new conditions of light, soil, 
and warmth caused by the neighbourhood of the road itself. 
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Now that cattle travel by rail and not by road, these 
margins have an increased value for the local poor. 

In many districts they are the only portion of ground where 
the poor man’s beast can eat a mouthful of grass free of cost. 
The English cottagers have not yet learnt to imitate the 
thrift of the Tuscan peasants, who send their children out to 
graze two or three fat rabbits, tied by strings, on the road- 
margin, though the gathering there of sheep-parsley and sow- 
thistle for the rabbits in their hutches is one of the children’s 
duties. Bat in many of the Midland counties “baiting” 
cattle, that is, feeding them under the supervision of the 
children by the roadside, is a year-long occupation of the 
villagers. So long as the cattle are under control, custom 
allows them to be fed by the roadsides, and from morn till 
dusk the poor man’s cow and the widow’s heifer are cropping 
this excellent though scanty pasture. ‘‘ Baited” cows seldom 
jook thin or unhealthy. They are constantly on the move on 
dry ground, browsing the banks, slipping their tongues round 
tufts of juicy grass between the bramble-roots or on the inner 
ditch-margins, nipping the young shoots off the fences and 
the daisy and primrose tops. Their varied diet and healthy 
life makes the milk of these “vagrom” beasts sweet and 
their coats bright and glossy. Other roadside animals 
are the gipsy horses and the herds of Welsh and foreign 
ponies, which “drovers” still lead from village to village, 
from the horse-fairs of Wales and Devon. The former, 
owing to the heaviness of the gipsy vans, are nearly 
always overworked, and the roadside herbage is not sufficient 
for their maintenance. But the drovers’ beasts, hardy 
little nags from the moors and mountains, pick up the 
greater part of their living by the wayside and green 
janes which cross the main roads, and into which they 
are driven at night. In summer the gipsies themselves will 
never willingly travel by any other roads than those which 
have wide margins, and on the downs voluntarily keep their 
carts high up, upon the ancient green road, though far 
from the villages, and carry their wares down to the 
vale, returning to their beloved green track to spend the 
night. When the winter winds drive them from the downs 
the remains of their roadside fires and camps, usually made 
where the turf-margin is widest, and backed by a lofty fence, 
are always worth inspection. Fuel is always gathered on the 
spot, never carried—and the fire is made from dead wood 
gathered in the fence or on the roadside—another common 
contribution of this poor man’s common to the poor man’s 
home. If it has been a “roasting day” all the gipsy spits 
will be found lying round the picnic-ground. These are cut 
fresh for each meal, mainly from hazel-sticks of various sizes, 
ranging from half an inch diameter for roasting a joint, to 
skewer-like splinters for toasting mushrooms or bits of bacon. 
All are cat to points so sharp, and with a taper so nicely 
calculated with reference to the grain of the wood, that they 
will pierce meat as readily as does a steel skewer, and 
remain dangerously sharp when used and flung away. 

The old roads on which coaches ran, and even those which 
were not great coaci-roads, have generally remained wide, 
such as those from London to Norwich, Oxford to Faringdon, 
and London to York. But in all the chief characteristic is 
their diversity—only coarse grass and a few blackthorn 
bushes for fringe in the open country, every form of fern and 
tangle in Devon, and between these extremes every variety 
of minor rustic beauty. Best of all are the roads without any 
set margin at all,—through forest and common, moor and 
open down, where there is no hedge or break, but as in a 
park the natural grass, heather, or bushes, just fringed with 
turf, extending on each side without a break. 

Parish Councils have already begun to check the older 
forms of “cribbing” these margins by squatters, for cottages 
never good, and now unfit for habitation. But it will be 
strange if bodies elected by popular vote pass measures for 
excluding their fellow-villagers from the practically free 
enjoyment of what in many cases is the only portion of the 
soil of a parish on which they can set foot without a feeling 
of temporary trespass. 





THE BLACK LAKE. 
-* this time of the year the interest for the naturalist 
and botanist ceases, in a certain degree, for awhile. 
Birds have hardly begun their nests, the summer migrants 
have not arrived, flowers and ferns are still unfurled, the 





buds of trees are folded in mystery, and Nature is hardly 
awake. She is gathering up all her strength to blossom into 
life, and even in the garden the coming glories have all to 
be taken on trust. It is only by the river or water-side 
that we can study life, and just before sunset is the time to 
visit the Surrey ponds. Some of the ponds are on the open 
heath, but a small one—near the present writer’s house—is 
worthy of note. Down a red sandy lane, with overhanging 
root-bound banks, and over the Wey—by the side of which 
an almond-tree too eager for leaf has burst into blossom, and 
the palm is fast turning her silver to gold—a gate is reached 
which leads to the wild-fowl’s private haunt. The way from 
the gate to the Black Lake winds through a fir-wood, and little 
heaps of white sand burrowed out by rabbits shine like mile- 
stones through the brilliant green fern-moss and on the 
dusky-brown pine-needles. The stillness, broken only by the 
creak of branches or occasional songs of birds, accentuates the 
solitude of the spot, which becomes almost oppressive, until 
suddenly, between the trunks, the shine of water gleams in 
silvery whiteness, all the whiter for the deep, intense shadows 
cast by the blue firs, relieved here and there by the pencilling 
purple ofa silver birch-stem. Spring is casting soft pink and 
shadows over the woods, and the red flower of the elm—so 
seldom seen in perfection—which the warmth of the past 
winter has wooed into blossom, glows in the sunset 
across the vale. Evidently peace reigns on the Black 
Lake, for no alarm-note is heard as a seat under a 
twisted fir is reached, behind a tracery of young birch- 
boughs by the water’s edge. Across the water the herons 
are flying to and fro, keeping guard over the pale-green eggs, 
and wondering to themselves where their next fishing-ground 
should be. This year they have shifted their nests from one 
end of the lake to the other—no one knows the reason why— 
and they dare not venture far from home, for they have not 
yet tested the wisdom of their move. Herons always look 
like boats which carry too much sail, for their huge wings 
appear unmanageable, but owing to the weight of food they 
carry home from their fishing expeditions they require this 
extra power. A score or so of the “grey sentinels ” are stand- 
ing by the water’s-edge in profound meditation, waiting for 
an unwary eel or frog to come within reach. From under the 
shelter of the bank at our feet several coots swim out into the 
open and make for a line of reeds half-way across. Why 
Skelton should call this bird mad, and Drayton “ The brain- 
bald coot, a formal witless ass,” we know not, for he is the 
most wide-awake of all water-fowl, and is always the first to 
sound his alarm-note as a warning, not only to his own com- 
panions, but to all other birds in his vicinity. Sir Thomas 
Browne writes, in 1635:—‘‘ Coots are in very great flocks. 
Upon the appearance of a kite or buzzard I have seen them 
unite from all parts of the shore in strange numbers, when, if 
the kite stoop near them, they will fling up and spread such 
a flash of water with their wings that they will en- 
danger the kite, and so keep him off again in open oppo- 
sition: ”—this, again, hardly proves he is a witless ass! 
Bald of course he is, but that may be a sign of 
brains, and though some may admire the “dark, sooty 
bird,” he is too sombre to please those who have an eye for 
the beautiful. But he acts as a foil for the mallards who 
are waiting to receive him by the reeds. Properly speaking 
“mallard” is the name of both male and female, but in 
sporting language it is only the male of the wild-duck. 
Certainly the male is a splendid bird when he dons his spring 
dress and his plumage is in perfection,—the green of his neck 
shines like emeralds, his white-collar is spotless, and the 
varied colour of his back and breast make a brilliant picture. 
When the coots told the wild-duck of our presence they 
feigned alarm and flew along the surface in a line, then 
wheeled into the air above the trees uttering their cry, but 
thinking they were not justified in their want of trust they 
returned to the coots who swam about superior to such flights 
of fancy. Moor-hens abound on the Black Lake, and are even 
tamer than the rest of the water-fowl. The red patch on his 
forehead and red beak with the yellow tip relieve his dark 
plumage, while the under coverts of his tail are white, as 
Drayton notices :— 
“The coot bald, else clean black, that whiteness it doth wear 


Upon the forehead starr’d, the water-hen doth wear 
Upon her little tail, in one small feather set.” 


With the dark-coloured coots and wild-ducks two beautifal 
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swans bow and bend to their own reflections, and turn their 
graceful long necks this way and that as if it amused them 
to watch their smaller companions, though they feel it quite 
beneath their dignity to join in their amusements. Then— 
“This swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet” 

to the other end of the lake to see why the peewit is crying 
soin the air. Perhaps his swan-like majesty was not feeling 
well, and believed in the old saying of Pliny that “a sight of 
a lapwing cures one of the jaundice.” No bird has so many 
nicknames as the peewit. “ Lymptwigg” in Devonshire, 
“ Peweep” in Norfolk, “Phillipene” in Ireland, and “ Pease- 
weep” in Scotland; but in Scotland he is not a prime 
favourite, for by his cries and movements he is supposed to 
have guided the troopers of Claverhouse to the hiding-places 
of the Covenanters. But the legends about this bird are too 
well-known to bear repetition. Soon a pair of teal join the 
merry throng from the end of the lake, having heard of the 
assembly from the swans; the night is coming, and they are 
getting hungry, for this bird rests during the day on the 
water, with his head drawn back between his shoulders or 
hidden under the feathers, and feeds at night, as do others of 
his kind. They are handsome birds in spring, but, like the 
mallard, the male loses all his beauty in the summer. 

All the while we are watching the water-fowl, an amorous 
frog barks incessantly at our feet ; certainly his love-making 
is not carried on in silence, and he would have the birds and 
fishes know his secret. It is impossible to prevent a smile 
when the wide month opens and so much sound issues 
from sucha small creature half hiddenin the water. Another 
frog in the reeds will not be outdone in the serenade, and 
barks and croaks violently, as if to prove he is the better 
lover of the two. As the sun sinks gently behind the firs, 
and the shadows grow longer between the trees—the fir-trunks 
reddened by the soft glow—we hear the evening hymn taken 
up by Nature’s many voices. It is springtime, and the notes 
of birds are different and sweeter than in the other seasons 
of the year. Love lends a new note and teaches another key. 
Wood-pigeons coo softly, and weave wonderful dream-nests 
into their song; herons bark with blissful anticipation of 
the morrow, for the eggs are nearing the cracking stage; 
jays call across the opening, and think more of their coming 
young than their neighbour’s eggs, for the moment forgetting 
their thievish tricks; woodpeckers laugh with joy at having 
found a hole in an old oak, which will save them the trouble 
of boring; all the wild-fowl rest content and cry to one 
another from gladness of heart at having found such a 
peaceful spot; and as our “Good evening” reaches them 
they hardly consider it worth their while to turn and listen, 
for they have heard of our love for birds from the feathered 
tenants in the garden on the bill. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


“CATHOLIC INTOLERANCE IN THE SOUTH OF 
IRELAND.” 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SprctTaTor,”’] 
Sir,—In the article which appeared in the Spcciator of 
March 14th, dealing with the attempt made by the Nationalist 
Members, assisted by the Liberal party, and by such strong 
Unionists as Mr. Courtney, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Bartley, and 
Mr. Price-Jones, to secure some representation for the 
Catholic population of Belfast in their local Corporation, the 
statement is put forward that a similar system of exclusive- 
ness and intolerance prevails in the South of Ireland, and the 
city of Cork is mentioned specially as that in which the 
Protestant population are as devoid of representation as the 
Catholics in Northern cities. Now, what are the facts? In 
Cork the vast majority of the inhabitants are Catholics; yet 
of the fifty-six members of the Cork Corporation at least 
eighteen are Protestants, and the Mayor and High Sheriff of 
that city are at the present moment Protestants. In the 
speech which he delivered after his installation, the Mayor 
(Sir John Scott) acknowledged in the fullest manner that his 








election was not due to political considerations, and stated 
that he owed his position to his Nationalist colleagues in t] e | 
Corporation, who differed from him in creed and politics. 
These facts speak for themselves, and they furnieh a sufficient 


LTT 
refutation of the charge of intolerance and exclusivenegg 


implied in the article in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. E. 
[Mr. Healy was our authority, for he offered, if intolerance 
was abolished in North Ireland, to abolish it in the South 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ALLEGED BORDEAUX ATROCITY, 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of March 2lst, Mr. Bear (who bas 
since been in communication with me) seems to throw some 
doubt on my statement published in several papers as to the 
leech-swamps at Bordeaux. No doubt it does seem incredible 
to people who hear of these things for the first time, but, un. 
fortunately, it is true in every particular, and since my letter 
appeared I have heard that the Bordeaux swamps are not the 
only ones. My statements were verified before being sent to 
the public Press, and I first heard of it from an eye-witness. 
Since my letter appeared I have had very many letters from 
strangers, some confirming my facts from personal experi. 
ence. As yet nothing can be done to stop the atrocity, owing 
to there being no lawto meet the matter. The RS.P.C,A. 
have known of it for years, and have not been able to stop it, 
and as the secretary said in a letter to me on the subject, 
“There is also no law to stop the shipping of horses to 
France provided they are in a fit state to travel.” As 
to the French S8.P.C.A. Mr. Bear qnite forgets that 
there is no law to prevent vivisection, and this leech- 
feeding after all is only another form of vivisection, 
Of course it is not necessary to feed leeches on living flesh, 
but the owners of the swamps say it 7s necessary; and no 
doubt it is necessary—to their speculation, as the leeches, 
when thus fed, multiply quicker. 

As to the carcases—about which Mr. Bear seems so con- 
cerned—they are, of course, extricated, otherwise the swamps 
would soon be fall of them. At present the only thing to do 
is to make the matter as public as possible in order to prevent 
the carelessness and indifference owners of horses show when 
they send their animals to be killed, or sell them for a pound 
or two when no longer useful, and then trouble no farther 
about them. I am happy to say that many papers have 
helped in this object—including your valuable journal—by 
copying my letter, or referring to it in their columns, If! 
find that anything can be done by forming a Society in 
Bordeaux, I shall trust to this same generosity to insert an 
appeal for funds. I have had very many offers of aid already, 
and am inquiring whether it is possible to suppress this 
form of “civilisation” by any meaus. But I very much fear 
that nothing can be done in the present state of the law. 

In the meanwhile I beg all who have been horrified by this 
matter to inquire what becomes of their horses when they 
sell them or send them éo be killed.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Walton-on-Thames, March 24th. M. Happen. 


[Would it not be well to verify the statistics? Mr. Hadden 
in his first letter spoke, we think, of twenty thousand horses. 
But to what period cf time does that number apply ?—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


A SERPENT-STORY. 
fe THe Huawo® os THE “SPEcTaToR,”’) 
S1r,—I do not know if you extend the hospitality of your 
columns to stories of serpents. Readers of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling may remember a tragic tale exemplified by the 
following facts. On Monday last, March 16th, we found a 
dead serpent lying by the road-side opposite our house. It 
measured 5ft. long by about 4in. round. It was beautifully 
marked, with black and silvery scales on the back, and yellow 
and black along the belly. With the intention of having it 
stuffed, as a serpent of this dimensions is rarely found amongst 
the Riviera visitants, I had it put in the cellar. Yielding, 
however, to the objections of the ladies of my family, who have 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s tale fresh in their minds, I had it re. 
moved to an unoccupied stable. The ladies declared that its 
mate would be sure to come after it. Sure enough, the 
following day at about 1.30 p.m. the mate, apparently a foot 
longer than the first, arrived to make inquiries about its lost 
friend. AsI had myself carried the first serpent into the 
house, without allowing it to trail on the ground, there could 
have been no ground-scent. We were not successful in 
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capturing the mate, which escaped into our “ maquis” (bush) 
where it is now at large.—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
Le Maquis, St. Raphael, March 18th. W. H. Hatt. 
P.S.—This variety of serpent lives upon rats, mice, and 
rabbits, and is non-poisonous. The fat is used by the natives 
for rheumatic affections. 





CAT-STORIES. 
[To THE Epivon oF THE ‘* SPecTaTOR.”’] 

§1r,—I have long taken great interest in cats. I believe that 
they, in common with most other animals, can talk to each 
other; at any rate, ina way. Cats have often spoken to me, 
and althoagh I could not understand their language, a little 
observation has enabled me to guess the meaning of the 
sounds I heard. I will give you an instance. There was an 
old cat in one house I lived in, which had a numerous progeny. 
She was treated with the greatest respect by all the younger 
cats. She would punish them (by scratching their faces) if 
they misbehaved, and they never retaliated. On the other 
hand, ‘Grannie’ (for that was her name) was kindness itself 
to all as long as they were dutiful, especially towards the 
kittens. She was a real, good old “grannie” to them. Now 
there was one kitten which was very timid. Whenever 
I went to the yard where the cats were kept, this kitten 
would run away in the greatest alarm; whenever she 
did so ‘Grannie’ would trot after her and evidently try to 
induce the foolish little thing to return to the yard. I could 
fancy Iheard her say to this great, great, great grand-daughter 
of hers,—‘ Come, don’t be stupid, that is a very kind gentle- 
man, he won’t hurt you ; jook, he does no harm to any of your 
relations,” &c. ‘ Grannie’ at last succeeded in putting some 
confidence in the timid breast of this weakling. One day 
‘Grannie’ came and spoke to me, and then moved off. I 
followed ; there was the kitten lying on a bench in the garden 
trembling violently. ‘Graunie’ jumped up beside her; I saw 
that the kitten was most anxious to escape, and was only held 
back by the assurances of the older one. Some repetition of 
this experiment at last emboldened the kitten to such an 
extent that she became as tame as any of the others.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. H. 


(To THe Epirork or THE “ Srecrator.”] 

$1r,—The following veracious cat-story may interest lovers 
of the delightful feline race. My blue Persian is a gentle, 
sentimental creature, slightly inclined to melancholy, and 
strangely, even troublesomely, affectionate to one or two 
select friends. She had been accustomed, from the timeI 
first had her (last summer), to be continually with me, 
generally on my lap or shoulder. When the winter evenings 
began to draw in I took to playing the piano, which I had not 
done during the summer. The cat could not understand why, 
when this was going on, she was not allowed to take up her 
usual position. In order, I suppose, to show her dis- 
approval of my occupation, she would continually climb 
ap, either on to me or the piano, and pat my hands with 
her paws, and pull them off the keys (very gently, and 
without scratching at all). This became such a nuisance 
that I could not play unless I put her out of the room; but 
she would sit outside and howl, and when any one opened 
the door she would rush in and begin da capo. At last I 
thought of a way of treating her,—viz., like a rational being 
I placed a chair next to the music-stool (as though for a 
duet) and put her on it, and explained the matter to 
her; and from that time I have had no further trouble, 
unless I forget to put her chair for her when I begin to 
play.—I am, Sir, &c., JAY. 


(To tuz Epiror ov tur “ SrectTaror,”] 
Siz,—The following cat-story may be of interest. I was in 
the habit a few years ago of visiting a certain cottage in this 
parish, where the front-door, having fallen a little out of the 
perpendicular, swung open of its own weight directly the 
latch was released. The fastening was one of the ordinary 
thumb-latches. While one day talking to the inmates, I 
observed a slight rattling at the latch, and presently the door 
swung back and a cat dropped from the handle on to the 
floor. The people paid little attention, being quite accustomed 
to this mode of entry by their domestic pet. The cat was in 


the habit of jumping up to the handle outside, and fidgeting | 


the thumb-plate, which, being in poor repair, was very easily 





released. How it learnt the trick I could not ascertain, but F 

suspect it began by taking refuge there from a pursuing dog. 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. Dewina. 
St. George's Vicarage, Brandon Hill, Bristol. 





THE ETHICAL IDEA OF THE JAPANESE, 
(To tue Evitor or Tue “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—At the close of your review (in the Spectator of January 
1ltb) of my paper on * The Ethical Life and Conceptions of 
the Japanese” you propound a question to me, as to the 
causes of Japanese patriotism. “ How is it,” you say, “ that 
in his judgment this feeling has been produced? Patriotism 
of that kind is far weaker even among the Chinese, and no 
other Asiatic has even a trace of it?” ‘“ What has developed 
in the Japanese his intense, and indeed fanatical, admiration 
and love for his own particular bit of the earth’s surface P” 
“There is something in the Japanese mind which eludes us, 
which is intensely Asiatic, yet so differentiated from all that 
is usual in Asia, that we seem, in studying it, to be in 
presence of a kind of separate creation. Where else in Asia, 
for instance, is there the enormous, not to say preposterous, 
hopefulness betrayed in every Japanese book, speech, or 
project which reaches Europe?” Let me try to answer your 
question by mentioning very briefly some of the reasons. 

(1) The fact that the Japanese are islanders, that they have 
lived in these islands for some twenty centuries, must have 
constituted a potent factor in the evolution of their patriotism. 
Whichever way they turned they beheld the blue expanse of 
waterly waste, and the limit of their habitation. This circum- 
stunce could not bat bave enhanced in their imagination the 
value of their possession, just as most probably the similar 
circumstance influenced the growth of patriotic sentiment 
among ancient Greeks and modern Englishmen. 

(2) Closely allied to this fact is another, eg. that the 
Japanese have never been a nomadic people. In the earlier 
portions of the mythological records of the country, there is 
no mention of cow or sheep or goat. The ancestors of the 
present people subjugated the aborigines and took possession 
of those islands. ‘Their occupations have been hunting, 
fishing, and agriculture. 

(3) The Japinese are not by any meaus “ nearly the oldest 
of the peoples,” but are one of the modern peoples of the 
world. The chronology, indeed, based on the mythological 
records (the two works compiled respectively in 711 A.D. and 
720 A.D.) earried the accession of the first Emperor, Jimmu 
Tenno, as far back as 660 B.C. But i believe the critical 
scholars know that in order to reach the region of historical 
facts, from five hundred to one thousand years are to be 
struck off, out of two thousand five hundred and fifty-six 
years. These records themselves tell us that chroniclers first 
began to write in 403 A.D. The Japanese did not know the 
use of letters before the introduction of the Chinese classics 
in 285 A.D., and there was scarcely any civilisation worthy 
of mention before the introduction of Buddhism in 552 A.D. 
It was from that time that the influence of the literature, 
law, arts, and manners of China began to be felt in the Island 
Empire with might and main. Nowif you will compare these 
dates with the corresponding dates in English history, you 
will see that the Japanese are no older than the British people. 

(4) Certain historical events must have contributed not a 
little toward the growth of national consciousness. (i.) The 
invasion of Corea by Jingo-Kogo (201 A.D.) (ii.) The invasion 
of Japan by the great army of Kublai-Khan of China, and its 
disastrous failure (1281 A.D.) (iii.) The coming of European 
traders and Jesuit missionaries, and their subsequent expul- 
sion from the country (1541-1640 A.D.) (iv.) The invasion of 
Corea by Hideyoshi (1592-97 A.D.) 

(5) Besides these four reasons are to be mentioned the 
social and ethico-religious reasons which powerfully worked 
to develop the unique patriotism of the Japanese. But I 
desist from enumerating them here, because I have enumerated 
and discussed them with considerable fullness in my paper, 
“The Ethical Life and Conceptions of the Japanese” (The 
International Journal of Ethics, January, 1896). 

It seems to me to be unjust to judge Asiatic races—their 
capacity and future—by what you see to-day in China and 
India; for one might as well jadge European races by what he 
reads in history of the decline of the Greeks and of the 
Romans. If the geographical configuration of Asia had been 
similar to tbat of Europe, the history of the Far East, 
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especially of China, would bave been very different from what 
it has been. If, on the other hand, Northern Earope had been 
partly desert waste, and partly frozen steppes, as in Asia, the 
modern nations of Europe would never have come into 
existence, and Rome might have preserved her social identity 
to this day, as China has. It is unjust, again, to judge Asia, 
as is so often done, by the ideas you have formed of India. 
China and India are as different from each other as Greece 
and Rome were. The one is practical, ethical, and social ; the 
other is dreamy, speculative, and religious. Aud Japan is 
different from either of them. Why should there not be 
individual distinctions among the nations of Asia as there are 
among the nations of Europe ? 

Just one word more. Referring to my belief that within 
a century Japan will succeed in appropriating all the best 
elements from the Christian civilisation of the West, you say, 
“ Le@# us hope so; but when that has occurred, what will be 
the value of the pagan philosophy of which the writer ex- 
presses such admiration?” I must say that I believe, not- 
withstanding your opinion to the contrary, that there will 
remain a great value and use for it, just exactly as there has 
been found room in modern Europe for the “pagan” 
philosophy and morals of Greece and Rome. What would 
have been the condition of Europe to-day, not only intel- 
lectually and politically, but ethically and religiously as well, 
if there had been no Renaissance in the fifteenth century, and 
if Aristotle, Plato, and Platarch’s Lives had not continued to 
be studied, loved, and admired to this day, side by side with 
Christianity and science of modern times ?—I an, Sir, &c., 

Tox1wo Yo«Ko1, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A, February 3rd. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SpectatTor.”’] 

Srr,—When the guest of the Rev. Edward H. Ingle, in 
Roanoke, Virginia, I was asked by Mr. Ingle to make the 
experiment whether I could bring into my conversation with 
him the word “ holes ” without its being curiously noticed by 
his dog. I tried it more than once, not emphasising the word 
or making it louder than any other words. The first time the 
word “ holes” reached his ear the dog looked towards me with 
an expression of apprehension. The second time he rose, 
curled his tail between his legs and stood watchful, as if to 
kaoow whether he was to be further disturbed. The third 
time he left the room, with unmistakable demonstrations of 
alarm and shame. Mr. Ingle told me, as the only explanation 
he could give, that the dog had dug holes in the grass on the 
lawn and bad been sharply reproved and scolded for it, never 
punished otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Baltimore, Maryland. C. L. C. Minor. 

[We have a dog which will do the same thing, for precisely 
the same reason, on hearing the word “ducks.” The little 
wretch killed a tame duck, and was verbally flagellated — 
Ep. Spectator | 





“BULLS.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—An Irish curate, preaching some years ago in a 
suburban church on the subject of the Prodigal Son, wishing 
to impress upon the congregation the extent of the father’s 
love, proceeded to explain that he “killed for him the fatted 
calf that he had kept for years and years.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. L. 








POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM—TOM HUGHES. 
CLOSE up, close up, as the ranks grow thin, 
As the daylight deepens, the sun goes down! 
Though faint and bleeding, too few to win, 
We may help others to wear the crown. 


Ab, fatal shot! Did ye mark that fall P 

*T was he, O brothers, strong heart, true brain ; 
And a splendid fighter; his breezy call 

Rang forth, and the world grew young again; 


With the boys at battle, the boys at play, 

In the old School-close, ’neath the old School-bell, 
And the great old Master, who led the fray, 
With the earnest brow, and the sacred spell : 





All fighters, all—~and there’s one more gone, 
With his gallant bearing, his lofty crest; 
And we must not stay, for the fight goes on ; 

This world is for fighting, the next for rest. 


So, jast one look as we pass him by! , 
And just one tear as we turn the sod! 

And a star the less in a darkened sky! 
And a prayer as we leave his soul with God! 


Then close up closer! yet nearer stand, 

As in those schooldays that he loved so well, 
And fill up the gap, a united band, 

And step in the place where a comrade fell! 


And onward still with your faces set 

To the sunbright thought of a younger day! 
For a soul is alive in the old world yet, 

And a spirit astir in its bonds of clay. 


And all together! Ye shall not fail— 
To doubt were coward, to halt were crime— 
With God and with man to uplift the veil, 
And win out light from the glooms of time. 
A. G. B 





IS CANADA LOYAL? 


Is Canada loyal? Who dares to ask? Are your Colonist’s 
veins 

Ducts for some colourless fluid, or red with the blood that 
stains 

The bosom of all the earth from Plassey to Krugersdorp. 
Plains ? 


Blood that is hot from the North, fresh with the salt of the 
sea, 

Strong with the strength of sires who bave never been anght 
but free, 

True with the truth of those whose creed has Leen Loyalty, 


We who have won you a world from the Pole to the Boundary 
Line, 

Through the Land of Lakes from the East to the land of the 
Douglas pine 

Hewing our road with the axe; winning our wealth in the 
mine. 


Have we seemed to forget? Here where the furthermost. 
fleet 

Rides on the self-same wave that rolls to the Russian’s feet, 

Named in the name of the Queen is the town where our 


Parliaments meet. 


God! how we love you still! Do you think in the hours of 


gloom 

There comes no whisper of Home? Look where our dead 
find room ! 

Are those native flowers that you find, Thistle and Rose and 
Broom ? 


Those who have stayed may not hear the beat of their hearts 
in the crowd ; 

We of the Prairies hear and are not to be bought or cowed}. 

British in Britain’s van, have we no right to be proud? 


War? We would rather Peace; but Mother if fight you 
must 

There be none of your sons on whom you can lean with a 
surer trust. 

Bone of your bone are we, and in death would be dust of 
your dust. 

CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Victoria, Vancouver's Island. 








BOOKS. 


—@——— 
THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH.* 

By the publication of this volume Mr. Gardiner enters 
on the final act of his great work on the Puritan Revo- 
lution. The portion of the work now before us includes 
the years 1649, 1650, and 1651, the most critical period 
in the history of the Commonwealth. It takes up the 
story of England and her fortunes immediately after the 
execution of Charles I, and includes the struggle to bring 








* History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-60. Vol. I. By Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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the outlying kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland to own the 
authority of the Long Parliament,—or what was left of it. 
This volume, therefore, is no wise deficient in warlike 
episodes,—it includes the sieges of Drogheda and Wexford, 
the battles of Dunbar and Worcester. But the last scenes in 
the long-drawn-out tragedy of the Civil War are not the sole 
events of interest during these three years. The Extremist 
gection of the people, the Levellers and Fifth Monarchy men, 
were found to be present in the ranks of the army in dis- 
quieting strength, and the ever-restless John Lilburne proved 
a source of scarcely less trouble to the Commonwealth than 
he had been to the Ministers of Charles I. Moreover, it was 
in these years that Blake achieved the first of his many 
triamphs by sea, the destruction of the piratical fleet of Prince 


Rupert. 

To the curious and to those for whom controversial points 
in history possess an attraction, the account of Cromwell’s 
doings in Ireland, and particularly of the storming of Drog- 
heda and Wexford, will prove the most interesting portion of 
the book. The wild exaggerations of Royalist historians— 
writing, many of them, years after the events they describe— 
have long since been disposed of. But to the more candid 
of Cromwell’s apologists there must always have remained a 
doubt as to whether that soldier acted on those occasions 
with all the humanity and tolerance which he in common 
with his party professed. Mr. Gardiner’s account is most 
impartial and lucid,—we dare not say conclusive when 
we remember the amount of political animus which 
is still introduced into the narration of past events. 
Briefly stated, what took place in those memorable assaults 
was as follows:—The garrison of each place was put 
to the sword; any priests or friars found therein, whether 
encouraging the garrison or no, were also put to the 
sword; certain of the townsfolk were also massacred; 
finally, at Drogheda not a few officers and men were ad- 
mitted to quarter and then slaughtered in cold blood. 
In the first place, Mr. Gardiner is careful to remind us, by 
means of an apposite quotation from a letter of the Duke 
of Wellington, that in the seventeenth century, and for 
long after, the defenders of a stormed fortress had no claim 
to quarter; the garrison that seeks to defend an indefensible 
post may be put to the sword. This plea holds good of 
the storming of Wexford, and in a less degree of Drogheda. 
Neither place was tenable, and each garrison received what 
was accounted due to its obstinacy. The slaughter of the 
priests and friars was a different matter; to the Puritans 
all such men were idolaters; the war of religions was a 
battle to the death, and with their training it was impossible 
to expect anything different from the zealots of Cromwell’s 
army. As tothe townspeople, it is at least certain that no 
such thing as an indiscriminate massacre occurred in either 
place; the negative evidence to be drawn from Ormond’s 
silence is tolerably conclusive. The case of Verney, Boyle, 
and many others who had been admitted to quarter is alto- 
gether different; and here Mr. Gardiner wisely attempts no 
defence. Even the brutal annals of the Thirty Years’ War 
hold, we believe, no record of prisoners slaughtered in cold 
blood. No article of war of that or any previous age sanctions 
such a proceeding. Together with the killing of the priests 
and friars aforementioned, it shows by how much sharper a 
rule men were then wont to jadge delinquencies and rebellion 
in Ireland than in England or Scotland. Cromwell must 
have known that the men before him had no hand in the Ulster 
Massacre of 1641; yet he affected to treat them as criminals 
caught red-handed. In his treatment of Ireland, and the men he 
encountered in Ireland, Cromwell in no way rose above the 
level of his age. Englishmen of that century scarcely con- 
sidered Irishmen as fellow human beings, and this feeling 
informs their whole treatment of that distracted land. Indeed, 
in his settlement of Ireland—so vociferously applauded by 
Carlyle in his love of brute forcee—Cromwell fell most notably 
behind one statesman of his time, who had striven to give 
some measure of justice and peace to that land,—the Earl of 
Strafford. In our estimate of the great Puritan, this failing, 
fraught with evil consequences for the fature, must on no 
account be left out of sight. 

Close on the Irish settlement followed renewed troubles in 
Scotland, beginning with the hopeless and chivalrous enter- 
prise which cost Montrose his life. In his earlier volumes 
Mr. Gardiner has always been more than just to Montrose; 





indeed, the achievements of that General stir in him some- 
thing nearer enthusiasm than any other episode of the Civil 
War. To Mr. Gardiner, moreover, is due the first clear 
and reasoned account of Montrose’s various battles ; hitherto 
the account of them by the original authorities had been 
obscure and conflicting. To this last campaign he brings 
the same patient learning and research which were so con- 
spicuous in his narrative of the earlier and more successful 
portion of Montrose’s career. His campaign of 1650 was 
fated to fail from the outset; no one less simple-minded 
and more rusé than Montrose could have hoped for success- 
Charles IL, his master, was incurably treacherous; disliking 
the Covenanters, yet forced to court their assistance, he 
hoped that the sword of Montrose would compel them to offer 
acceptable terms; and behind it all he was preparing to 
disavow and abandon the only soldier of real ability that the 
Royalists had produced. As was expected, Montrose fell ; and 
Mr. Gardiner, without uttering anything extravagant about 
the great Marquis, yet does full justice to the heroism with 
which he faced his death, and to the simple faith and integrity 
which had characterised his whole career. “ His simplicity of 
aim,” says Mr. Gardiner, “ marred his career as a factor in thé 
complex web of political life,” and this, we think, is the only 
thing that can be said of Montrose’s ideals of government. 


The actual landing of Charles in Scotland led indirectly to 
another event of great importance to the Commonwealth, and 
ultimately of the Royalists also,—the final breach between 
Cromwell and Fairfax. The Scots had not yet invaded 
England; when they did, it would be time to oppose them, 
argued Fairfax; but until they did he would lead no force 
against them. Argument and remonstrance were of no avail, 
and Fairfax retired into private life. When he next emerged 
therefrom it was as the champion of Charles Stuart and the 
instrument of his return. Hitherto he had worked loyally 
with Cromwell, but the characters of the two men were at 
bottom different. He had adhered to the Independents 
throughout the whole of their policy, but “it was 
one thing to be satisfied with each act at the time when it was 
done, and quite another thing to be satisfied with their ten- 
dency when taken together. Strong indications are not 
wanting that, by the end of 1648, Fairfax was dissatisfied 
with the general result of the work which he had approved in 
detail.” In one sense we may credit Fairfax with greater 
foresight than Cromwell. “On the one hand, he was ready 
to do his duty in defending the Commonwealth, the only 
possible form of government at the time, against its enemies. 
On the other hand, he refused to bind himself by taking the 
engagement to oppose the restoration of a Constitutional 
Monarchy in the future.” Henceforward Cromwell must go 
onalone. It is idle to speculate how far his subsequent acts 
might have been moderated by the restraining influence of 
Fairfax. In a revolution one man does the work; the 
remaining actors either become his subordinates and under- 
studies, or are removed from the cast altogether. 


A smaller item, but one worthy of note, is the battle of 
Dunbar. Mr. Gardiner gives a new reading of that event; 
he insists ona flank march of the English left, whereas former 
writers had supposed that Cromwell simply massed his force 
along the brook against the head of Leslie’s columns descend- 
ing from the bills. This Mr. Gardiner takes on the authority 
of Hodgson’s Memoirs, and, moreover, he tells us that Crom- 
well led the flank attack in person. “There is nothing in 
Cromwell’s own despatch to contradict it,” says he, in a foot- 
note,“‘and the maneuvre is just what one would have expected 
from Cromwell’s power of seeing into the possibilities of a 
battle-field.”’ In the description of battles it is poor work 
gleaning after Carlyle, but we must say that Mr. Gardiner’s 
description of Dunbar strikes us as particularly vivid. 

For the rest, we may leave this latest portion of a great 
work. Mr. Gardiner has been engaged on the story of the 
Puritan Revolution now for many years, and his great labours 
are within measurable distance of fruition. It ill becomes 
any one not intimately acquainted with those times to 
indulge in any carping remarks on the results of such vast 
and scholarly labour. To the present generation will be given 
the last scenes in a great national drama, now set forth in its 
entirety for the first time. Who shall arise to dissent from 
any of the author’s conclusions, unless Bishop Stubbs comes 
forth to fulfil the half-promise he is reported to have made, 
and show to the world that the last word is yet to be spoken P 
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MR. LYNCH’S “HUMAN DOCUMENTS.”* 


Mr. Lyncu is a clever but ambitious and rather affected 
writer, as the title of his book itself indicates. He appears to 
take the word “documents” in its literal sense as “teach- 
ings,” and teachings may be erroneous. Indeed, a good many 
of those lessons which his pages give us seem to us to be quite 
misleading. The present writer never having seen either of the 
considerable actresses whom he criticises, Sara Bernhardt 
and Ada Rehan, has not read, and if he had read could not 
have criticised, those two “documents.” But with the 
teachings of almost all the others he disagrees. The studies 
of John Burns and Tom Mann are more sympathetic than 
distinct, and we cannot say that we are taught much by 
them. For example, take the following criticism on Tom Mann: 
—‘ Here for instance is one—whether Marxist or Possibilist 
one knows not, Impossibilist doubtless—who with perfervid 
utterance and coruscating eye would persuade us to be all 
equal in talent, in education, and in privilege, and, himself 
directing the rather complicated machinery, would make 
elaborate provision for interfering with the minutest details of 
each of his ‘equals’’ affairs—even the milkman being 
‘municipal,’ and of course the ‘poet’ and the ‘ philosopher’ 
also—and our Socialist would order even the texture of our 
souls and the colouring of our thoughts.” (p. 63.) Truly thatis 
hardly consistent with the following :—“ Yet in intellectual 
grasp, even in valid intellectual energy, in knowledge of the 
actual present conditions, in judgment of men and of move- 
ments, to say nothing of sense of proportion, working power, 
pluck and grip, one feels, with that certain sadness 
associated with metaphysics, that many of these doctrinaires 
are considerably the inferiors of Mann.” (p.75.) Surely a 
man who would attempt “to persnade us to be all equal 
in talent, in education, and in privilege,” can hardly be the 
superior in “ valid intellectual energy” of any doctrinaires, 
however unreal they may be, even though he may have 
“a coruscating eye,” which does not seem in this case to have 
done credit to its coruscations. If there be an absolute 
proof of incapacity for dealing reasonably with human affairs, 
it is the effort to persuade men to be “all equal in talent, in 
education, and in privilege.” If Tom Mann does that, as 
this “ human document ” asserts, he devotes all the share of 
talent he possesses to knocking his head against a stone wall, 
which is not a very beneficial employment for human effort, 
nor one we should think likely to result in “ valid intellectual 
energy.” 

Mr. Lynch has much too ambitious a style for a man of his 
wide reading and acuteness of vision. He is seldom simple 
and direct. He is always trying to be striking. To say of 
any writer, “He has a great idea of actuality and the pal- 
pitant association is never far away ” (p. 167), is affected and 
not instructive. And to talk of “purple feelings” (p. 117) 
is still less so. But Mr. Lynch’s style, though extremely 
ambitious and sometimes even inflated, is not so disagree- 
able as his arrogance, as, for instance, when he speaks 
of such a writer as Cardinal Newman in such terms as 
the following :—he is praising Mr. Spencer, and says of 
him, “He has found the mind of his generation warped 
by the teachings of sophists, dishonest or abject, the Mansels 
or the Newmans.” (p. 265.) If that had been said by some 
religious partisan concerning “the Spencers and the Bains,” 
how indignant, and justly indignant, Mr. Lynch would have 
been. Yet he ought, with his wide reading, to know perfectly 
well that, however great his own contempt may be of the 
evidence for Christianity, some of the most powerful minds 
of every age have adopted it with all the depth and strength 
of their nature, and that it is not common-sense, it is not 
what a literary man can justify, to speak of such men in 
terms like these. In our own opinion shallower essays could 
hardly be found by any man showing evidence of a certain 
amount of ability, than the panegyrics oa Mr. Spencer’s and 
Mr. Bain’s philosophy. We should doubt if Mr. Lynch had 
ever seriously studied the philosophy of religion at all,—say 
in the works of such a thinker as Dr. Martineau, whom even 
he would hardly accuse of being either “dishonest or abject.” 
He has either swallowed his Spencer and his Bain whole, or, 
if not, he betrays not the smallest indication of having studied 
the other side. He has mastered Zola. Did he ever take the 
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trouble to master Pascal? He has evidently read i 

of Kant. Has he ever read his Practical eas ? —_ 
With the politicians Mr. Lynch is not quite so a 

At least he endeavours to be fair, though he does not | fra 

means succeed. He tries, for instance, to do justice ne M 

Arthur Balfour, but he is so full of disgust for aristocracy, 


that he fails miserably. Here is the key-note of his failure. 


“Of the matter of Mr. Balfour’s speeches, later on ; but th 
manner gives one somewhat the same feeling of discomfort as “ 
looking at the movements of an hysterical lady. Mr. Balf ~ 
may be a genius, but he is not entirely a man. The voice is thin, 
flat, heady, altogether lacking in the sympathetic qualities of 
roundness and verve, rather scratching the tympanum with its 
squeezed-up notes, and irritating by its mincing mannerisms 
and with an occasional sort of pasty reluctance in its languishing 
drawls. This is, however, the shibboleth of the aristocrat. it 3 
the voice of culture; it is that most unmusical, possibly ‘of all 
human utterance, the voice of that Elegance of which Piccadill 
stands for the Parthenon. And when we speak of his voice being 
‘ aristocratic,’ that indeed is strongly brought home as a word te 
play upon ; for it is considered sufticient to describe Mr. Balfour’s 
figure, for example, as being aristocratic, and Mr. Balfour's 
manners as being aristocratic, and Mr. Balfour’s voice ag bein 
aristocratic, and Mr. Balfour's brains as being aristocratic, And 
it is implied that some peculiar excellence must necessarily 
therein reside.” (pp. 83-4.) 





That is not clever at all, but very foolish. There is no simpler 
and more manly speaker in the House than Mr. Balfour, who 
is a great deal simpler and more manly than his critic, Mr, 
Balfour, to those who know him fairly well, shows no trace 
at all of aristocratic langnor. He goes straight to his point, 
and almost all his points are strong points. He would never 
utter, for instance, such a piece of English as this :— 

“The effete sap of his race has overblown into this brilliant but 
maladive flower. Half amused, half reluctant he has been drawn 
gradually into the stream of national politics; his clear intellect 
has worked amongst them; until at length, casting a look behind 
him and finding how much of his life has been absorbed in the 
interests of humanity, he has at times persuaded himself that he 
is serious, and has cried aloud after the manner, though hardly 
with the confidence, of a Correggio, ‘ Anchio son pittore!’” (p. 98.) 
That in his earlier life Mr. Balfour was somewhat languid. 
probably from imperfect health, is no doubt true. But no 
one who has watched him since he became leader of his party 
would speak of him as anything but a masculine politician. 
He is about as truly described as “a maladive flower,” as 
“maladive” could be truly described as an English word. 
Mr. Lynch is too fond of borrowing from the literature of 
other nations, when the literature of his own would serve 
him better. Why not “a sickly flower,” instead of “a 
maladive flower ” P 

In the sketch of Mr. Chamberlain Mr. Lynch endeavours 
with more success to be candid. Much as he dislikes 
him he makes the following very important and just 
concession :— 

“‘His early speeches on Ireland are remarkably well judged; 
Liberal from the English point of view without being alarming, 
acceptable from the Irish point of view without demanding undue 
gratitude. Mr. Chamberlain wished to see a free and contented 
Ireland on the condition only of keeping the connection intact 
with England. He wished, in a word, to place Ireland in a 
position similar to that of Scotland—a programme that ought 
after all to have been acceptable to all Irishmen who, while 
desiring to see their native country as well favoured as possible, 
looked forward also to a final reconciliation with Great Britain.” 

(p. 130.) 
Well, does not that concession explain Mr. Chamberlain’s 
desertion of Mr. Gladstone without calling in the aid of all 
the selfish motives on which the remainder of the essay harps 
so much? Mr. Gladstone was determined not to place 
Ireland in a position as favourable to the Union as that of 
Scotland, and both his schemes for Home-rule were in the 
estimation of most practical men as absolutely inconsistent 
with the Union as any practical arrangements could be; 
why, then, should a strong man like Mr. Chamberlain, who 
really cares for the prosperity of the United Kingdom, be 
expected to put up with such arrangements only in order 
to please his party? The sneer in the following passages 
again, is quite baseless :— 

“ To speak of Mr. Chamberlain’s political morality to those who 
have read his speeches, past and present, would be simply absurd. 
Rather it behoves us to deal with the question as to how such a 
practical man could have left Mr. Gladstone. Certainly Mr, 
Gladstone had not treated him particularly well, for after five 
years’ service in the Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Chamberlain found himself in ’86—he, the great Chamberlain 
—not the second in the Empire, but somewhat lower in grade 
than before. Mr. Chamberlain in 1886 figured to the world, not 
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as the Premier presumptive, but as President of the Local 
Government Board.” (pp. 118-19.) 

asa matter of fact, Mr. Chamberlain was offered the 
1886, and it was at his own instance that he 
was offered and accepted the lower office of President of the 
Local Government Board inits place. It certainly was not 
from any feeling of hurt dignity that he left Mr. Gladstone 
1886. If he had but acquiesced in Home-rule, he would 
oc occupied Sir William Harcourt’s place on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement, and probably also Lord Rosebery’s. Im- 
putations of this kind are not only uncharitable but 

tuitous. : om I 

Mr. Lynch isvery proud of his descriptions of the physique of 
the subjects of his study; but so far as we can test them by our 
own knowledge, they are very faulty. In three cases at least we 
hold them to be extremely wanting in true insight. And in 
the case of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, we do not think 
that any really keen-sighted Radical would endorse them. As 
acritic, we cannot think Mr. Lynch atallclear-sighted. To call 
Byron, for instance, a “ genial” poet (p. 213), seems to us like 
deriving lucus a non lucendo, picking out the very quality which 
the great cynic never possessed. Butnowand then Mr. Lynch 
is extremely acute. Here, for instance, in the essay on 
Rudyard Kipling (perhaps the best), is a thought which has 
both subtlety and partial truth, though it wants a great deal 
of qualifying :— 

“ Bon chien chasse de race. Kipling was one of the irritable 
tribe, indubitably. He bore the stamp in all his moods—the 
eculiar faculty of sympathy, as distinct a thing as tone of 
physical fibre, the love of quirks and turns, of bizarreries, 
brusqueries, the gay baroque of lively phrase, the Tang, the 
Schweif, the ictus; the love of words not merely as exponents of 
meaning, but as things in themselves. His vocabulary was 
already remarkably wide, and a graphic word was as dear to 
him asa bronze of Benvenuto Cellini to an amateur collector. 
There is something in all this that implies a dissipation of 
intellect. And so itis. The artist becomes endowed by the dis- 
integration of his own character, und in that disintegration he 
makes successively the discovery of its elements, he projects 
different capabilities of himself into overweening shapes in the 
perspective ; he understands by the devastation of his own pur- 
poses. In the hierarchy of men, the artist, the author, the 
histrion have in modern life been assigned too high a position.” 

(p. 212.) 
That there have been and are artists who gain something for 
their art by the disintegration of their own characters, we 
agree. But that that kind of art is the type of all 
art we deny. What should be said of AUschylus, of 
Sophocles, of Milton, of Michael Angelo, of Dante? May 
we not say of such men, as Matthew Arnold says of Sophocles, 
that they saw “life steadily and saw it whole?” And we 
maintain the same also of Shakespeare, though Mr. Lynch 
does make him,—in one of his pieces of pure guesswork,—a 
man “of shattered purposes,” of “ineffectual desires,” the 
“creator of mighty types,” “the laughing libertine,” “ the 
demigod,” “the clown.” There is not an iota of evidence 
for Mr. Lynch’s view, except that Shakespeare could under- 
stand and depict characters which it is only reasonable to 
believe were as different from his own as Hamlet is from 
Polonius, or Caliban from Prospero. 


Now, e 
War Office in 





OLD COACHING-DAYS.* 
THE old coaching-days, as far as convenience for travel was 
concerned, were the dawn of the great days of our present 
rapid means of communication. The seventy years or so in 
which mail-coaches waxed and flourished, and finally died out 
before the incursion of railways and steam-engines, have a 
decided flavour of romance attached to them, and no doubt 
the coming and going of stage-coaches lent a certain 
amount of colour and interest and life to the country places 
and towns through which ran the great main coaching-roads. 
The Bath road, the Dover road, the York road were highways 
of communication along which rolled the heavy private 
coaches and chariots of the country magnates and the stage- 
coaches with their steaming horses, passing the various 
stopping-places with the regularity of clockwork. These 
stage-coaches, with their complement of coachmen and 
guards, afforded endless subjects of interest and illustrations 
to the artist and the literary men of the day. Imagine 
Charles Dickens without stage-coaches, and denuded of all 
his vivid descriptions of the scenes such as those in the 





* Round About a Brighton Coach Office. By Maude Egerton King. London: 
ohn Lane. 





yard of the ‘White Hart Inn,’ High Street, Borough, 
in Pickwick, or of the mail-coach on the Dover road 
in A Tale of Two Cities. It is difficult for the present 
generation to realise the fatigue and the wintry cold 
of such long journeys, when frozen feet were enveloped in a 
little straw, and a “shawl” folded round the neck was 
thought to be a fit protection against the keen night-air, a 
strong contrast to the luxurious cushioned carriages, hot- 
water tins, and fur-lined rugs and great-coats of the present 
day. Mrs. King has retold pleasant garrulous memories of 
old days on the Brighton coach-road, at the beginning of the 
present century, and of the personality of a a well-known 
coach-master and his surroundings. By the year 1811 com- 
petition had increased the number of coaches running be- 
tween London and Brighton to the amount of twenty-eight, 
and the little watering-place by the sea had beeome fashion- 
able. The old two-horse coaches had taken twelve hours over 
the journey, and we cannot help a feeling of envy for the 
leisurely mode of life that such slow means of locomotion 
portrayed. Perhaps the four horses with their greater 
swiftness were a distinct improvement, and we agree 
with Mrs. King that there must have been great charms 
at every season of the year in the old fashion of travel- 
ling. The lanes and hedgerows in the fresh early morn- 
ing or dewy evening, the country sights and sounds, the 
abundant fresh air, were pleasanter accompaniments than 
the modern travelling element of smoke and shriek and 
cinders, and the inn-yards were more picturesque stopping- 
places than the modern railway-station. We care more for 
Mrs. King’s homely pathos and character-sketches than for 
her occasional outbreaks into rhapsodies, such as that for 
instance on p. 55, over an air “that grew momently lighter 
than laughter, and gladding as wine.” The old coach-master, 
with his ignorance of book-learning, his kindliness and his 
simplicity, is a delightful picture, whether we see him driving 
his favourite bays, ‘Old Boxer’ and “ the mare,” telling old 
coaching anecdotes, or lending a helping hand to a poor 
wayfarer, or meeting his creditors with characteristic honesty 
when evil days had befallen him. The creditors when they 
met were at a loss how to proceed, and finally parted with a 
determination not to take any further steps to distress their 
old friend :— 


“My father was sitting at tea in the little parlour behind our 
office in East Street, glancing every now and again at a piece of 
paper lying by his plate, full of the figures Mary had been totting 
up for him, when in came the Lewes corn-merchant. ‘Hullo! 
old friend, what’s all this?’ cried the kindly giant in a voice that 
went well with his size,‘ Calling your creditors indeed! Never 
heard of such a thing in a man of your respectability! And don’t 
you know as all of us to a man ’ud be proud to serve you with 
goods as long as you want ’em? and dang the payment till times 
are good again.’ My father looked up at him with open eyes and 
mouth, then he stretched out his hand to him and tried to speak 
his thanks. ‘I’m sure we hardly know how to thank you,’ said 
my sister Mary, coming forward and putting her right hand in 
the great fellow’s, and her left on my father’s shoulder, ‘ but we 
do thank you, Mr. Roffey, and the other gentleman too, very truly 
indeed.’ And she added with a tremor in her voice, ‘I cannot 
tell you how precious the kindness of friends is to my dear father 
in this time of loss and sorrow.’ It was well that Mary came to 
the rescue in that manner, for my father, and no shame to him, 
had laid his head on his arms and was crying like achild. And 
that was how it came about that the Coachmaster never went 
bankrupt.” 


In his youth “ Mr, Hyde” had been in Mrs. Thrale’s service, 
and may have driven the great lexicographer himself, but no 
such tradition was handed down to the succeeding generation, 
nor would Dr. Samuel Johnson’s literary gifts have conveyed 
any special meaning or distinction to his charioteer. “‘ I won’t 
say but what I may have driven him,’ he said thoughtfully, 
when, in tremulous hope of a living touch with what had long 
since died into history for the outer world, I first questioned 
him upon the subject. ‘Let me see, did you say he was a 
physic-doctor P’” The invention of steam-engines was a death- 
blow to the old coaching-days, and the coach-masters lost 
their occupation and livelihood wherever “ iron-horses ” were 
introduced. Such a fashionable spot as Brighton speedily 
demanded a railroad, and then the picturesque days of 
travelling were over, and the coach-master, a ruined man, 
retired to a small house in Ship Street. It seems a proverbial 
custom that coachmen, including Mr. Weller, senior, should 
be henpecked, and “ Mr. Hyde” was no exception to the rule, 
Many other good men who are autocratic and despotic in their 
own profession or trade submit mildly to feminine home- 
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rule, and possibly learn to turn a deaf ear to the “con- 
tinual dropping.” There is a naiveté about the homely 
scenes in the office or the parlour in Ship Street, in the 
pathetic love-affairs of the coach-master’s daughters, the 
description of “odd-men,” and the faithful maid-of-all-work, 
that disarms criticism. There is pathos, though little passion, 
in Mrs. King’s book, and if we substitute “pathos” for 
“passion” in the last line of the motto that adorns the 
cover of the “ Arcady library,”— 
“What matter though my novel theme appear 

Rustic and homely to the town-bred ear ? 

Meet but for gossip of the village green, 

Passion, where’er she works, is never mean” — 
it sufficiently justifies its existence in the world of letters. 
The illustrations by Lucy Kemp Welch are conceived in an 
admirable spirit after the manner of Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
and though the horses give us occasionally a disjointed 
feeling, and the human beings seem somewhat dwarfed and 
out of proportion to the horses, still the effect on the whole 
is good, and the scenes on the old coaching-road are fall of 
life and vigour. 





THE POST OFFICE IN TIMES OF WAR.* 


Mr. Norway has written a very amusing book on the difii- 
culties of the Post Office during the wars which raged 
between the French Revolution and the close of the war 
with Napoleon. The engraving on the frontispiece, which 
explains to us how Captain Rogers, commander of the 
‘Windsor Castle,’ employed his vessel in the propagation of 
one of the most smiling of the Arts of Peace, is rather too 
suggestive of some of the processes of civilisation in various 
quarters of the globe. Never in this world has a fine 
dream been so rudely and desperately dispelled as Prince 
Albert’s Peace Exhibition of 1851; and we fear that arbitra- 
tion is likely to go the same road. But even Mr. Norway’s 
warlike pages supply sce amusing stories, particularly one 
of the athletic Quaker saip’s doctor who, in strict obedience 
to his tenets, pocii ve\y refused to carry either pistol or 
cutlass when his vessel was boarded by a French privateer, 
but equally declined to go below on the plea that he preferred 
to look on. When a ferocious Gaul boarded the ship close to 
him he simply took him up by the waist between his two 
hands, and with the mild remark, “ Friend, this is not thy 
ship,” quietly dropped him into the water. This is for all the 
world like a story from Captain Marryat, recalling the 
fashions of Midshipman Easy and Peter Simple to the old 
boys who are still familiar with those delightful books. And 
a story like the foregoing is quite on the old lines of English 
masterfulness. It would be quite against all the precedents 
of Marryat and others if an unarmed Englishman met 
with any difficulty in dropping the most terrible of panoplied 
foreigners into the sea or anywhere else. Asa matter of record, 
the French privateers seem to have given a vast amount of 
trouble to the Treasury and the Post Office in the prosecution 
of their work. And not the privateers only. The whole 
picture of Napoleon’s inveterate and silent war against 
English enterprise, coincident with the more world-famed 
battles which are the better-known attributes of his name, 
rise before us in some of Mr. Norway’s descriptions, which 
are effective and picturesque enough as an outcome of the 
dry pages of official records, startling enough sometimes to 
the quiet student of their secrets. In 1805 Napoleon said to 
Bourrienne, “Go to Hamburg; it is there I will give a mortal 
blow at (sic) England.” There was then a British agent in 
Hamburg, but the power of France was steadily growing up 
in violation of the city’s independence :— 

“ Already violent outrages were committed by the French 
agents upon messengers carrying English letters. A courier on 
his way from Vienna to England was seized in a forest, left 
bound to a tree, where he would certainly have perished had 
he not been released by a woman who was accidentally passing 
through the forest. ..... Despite all such dangers, the Postal 
service was maintained, irregularly indeed, and with delays and 
interruptions which caused widespreading losses. The wonder is 
“yp - the Service was imperfect, but that it was maintained 
at all. 

In October, 1806, the Hamburg Post Office made it known 
that the state of affairs no longer permitted the receipt of 
mails for Prussia, Russia, or Germany, and for days after- 
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wards no news whatever reached London from the Elbe 
“Late in November a few bags of letters filtered through, but 
even while these letters were being read the French ea 
entered Hamburg, and the revenues of the Post Office, th, 

ancient property of the House of Tour and Taxis, had hey 
appropriated by the agent of Marat.” One wavers in the new. 
born faith in the old Napoleonic legend, which Lord Wolseley’s 
well-written study has gone so far to assist, in the presence of 
such pure piracy as this. Then came the Berlin decrees ._ 
“ All trade and correspondence with the British Islands ss 
prohibited. In consequence, all letters and packets addressed 
to England, or to un Englishman, or written in English 
shall not be transmitted by the Post Office, but shall 
be seized.” Napoleon, proceeds Mr. Norway, had struck 
his mortal blow. My lords at home took down the 
map of Europe, and finding that between Dalmatia and the 
Elbe, there was no place but Portugal where mails conld be 
landed, determined that Northern Europe was still their only 
chance. Meanwhile, Mr. Thornton, the British Consul, seeing 
no chance of forwarding British mails, and having retired 
from Hamburg on the French entry, sent them back to 
London in November. In the next July they were stil] 
lying at the Post Office waiting for a chance. Mr. Norway is 
not far wrong in saying that such a fact, more than 
pages of description, brings home to our minds how hard and 
heavy was the burden which our grandfathers bore in the 
days of the great war. Rather it is true to say of how 
peculiar a kind was their especial share in the results of the 
great Napoleon’s methods. We certainly cannot fail to feel, 
on reading Mr. Norway’s pages, that if the English were 
indeed the nation of shopkeepers which the fighting Emperor 
called her, they had a tenacious and pugnacious way of shop. 
keeping which was uncommonly like war, especially when it 
came to questions of sea-fighting. Scarcely less adventurous 
was the official career of the Post Office when it came 
to the days of the American War, than it had been in 
those of the French. When Captain James of the ‘ Hinchin. 
brooke,’ once master of the ‘Duke of Marlborough,’ fought 
an American privateer whose name and captain are uncon. 
fessed to us, in the old battle-ground of the Azores, there 
appears to have been little evidence forthcoming of that 
fratricidal impossibility of war between the sister-Powers of 
the Anglo-Saxon race which has been lately insisted on. 

We have shown that we are not optimistic in the matter of 
wars in our review of an exciting book of battle and enterprise, 
But the conclusion to be drawn from that book is the same as 
that to which all things point nowadays. We have had no rivals 
on the sea, save when for a short time the Dutch, those fore- 
fathers of the fighting Boers, held their strong arm against 
us with the broom of Van Tromp. Nothing that we spend 
to preserve our naval sapremacy is money ill-spent. But 
under the utterly changed conditions of naval warfare since 
we last fought, only a series of severe naval engagements can 
teach us if we still hold the Blue Ribbon of the water, or if 
the ironclad torpedinous science has reduced the sea-fighting 
skill of the world to a new and common level. 





A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT+# 
ONE must go back to Hothen to find so delightful a book of 
Eastern travel as A Wandering Scholar in the Levant. 
Withoat being the least imitative in style or intention, and 
conceived from a perfectly different standpoint, the present 
work has the humour and the humanity, both as regards life 
and literature, which delight us in Kinglake’s famous volume. 
Mr. Hogarth has described himself as a scholar, and a scholar 
he is if we give to that word its fullest and best meaning. 
The true scholar regards, appreciates, and understands litera- 
ture and learning as the true man of the world regards, 
appreciates, and understands life. He is the man of the world 
of study. Mr. Hogarth is by vocation an archwologist and 
a traveller, but he never allows himself to be mastered by 
either archzology or the love of exploring and describing un- 
frequented places, but keeps the just balance of literature. 
Bat when your scholar has the gift of style, is also a 
person endowed with the spirit of adventure and the courage 
and resource of an explorer, and finally travels up and down 
what is still the most fascinating and romantic place in the 
world—Asia Minor—it would be nothing but a miracle if he 





* A Wandering Scholar in the Levant. 
tions. London: John Murray. 1896, 
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roduce a dull book. The miracle has not taken 
were to pe Hogarth’s little volume is full to the brim 
of entertaining reading and pleasant anecdotes of Kurds and 
Turks and Cypriots, of descriptions of cities rather desolate 
ined, of reflections on the life and faith and politics 

than ruined, 0: . 

f the Levant. Most wisely Mr. Hogarth has neglected all the 
¢* ‘terary paraphernalia of a book of travel. He does 
ordinary literary P , 
not take us religiously stage by stage and day by day till he has 
dragged us at his heels through half a continent. Instead, he 
has most artfully written a series of brilliant essays, inter- 
spersed—nay, shot through—with personal illustrations from 
his wanderings in Asia Minor. The effect is not unlike that 
produced by some of Mr. Stevenson’s essays of travel, except 
that here we have a more magnificent background. Instead 

yennes, the Taurus or the mountains of Anatolia, 
of the Ce p ‘ 

and in lieu of the pleasant rivers of France and Belgium, the 

Euphrates in flood, lashing the masonry of a giant Roman 

bridge. ie rf 

If one inquires what is it that gives the rare qualities of 
charm to Mr. Hogarth’s book, the answer must, we think, 
be,—the author’s sensitiveness and quickness of feeling, and 
his power of communicating the thrill of pleasure to the 
reader. This sensitiveness is specially marked as regards 
the emotional force which from association belongs to 
many inanimate objects. Take, for example, the way in 
which he touches the Roman milestones left standing 
along the great desolate Roman roads that spread in white 
rnin through Asia Minor. There is no gushing about them, 
and yet the thrill is communicated. The reader kindles as he 
reads, and recalls, may be, how he too, on the summit of an 

Alpine pass, has seen the two plain, rounded milestones throw 

their black shadows on the snow,—stones which tell as plainly 

as if they had words, that down by the thundering torrent’s 
side tramped the legionaries, the eagles nodding between the 
pines, just as they swung and nodded in the forests of Asia 

Minor. Take this description of one of the Roman cities of 

Asia Minor visited by Mr. Hogarth. There are better things 

in his book, but it shows his power of exciting interest :— 

“Acity! That red-letter day which Hamilton marked when 

he found Isaura, crumbling on its lonely mountain, has come once 
at least to most explorers of Anatolia—a day on which one breaks 
into some hidden hollow of the hills and sees grey among the 
lentisks the stones of a dead town. Such fairy-cities are the 
nameless pirate-towns that were built on the Cilician slopes in 
the first two centuries before the Christian era. Water, no longer 
guided by man through long ducts, has failed on the high lands, 
and the region remains as it was left a thousand years ago, a vast 
Pompeii, where no man has rebuilt or destroyed. In its capital, 
Olba, citadel, walls, streets and roads are choked with brushwood. 
A triple arch leads into the Forum; on the left the facade of a 
Temple of Fortune stands in the brake, and in front rise the fluted 
columns of the Olbian Zeus, whose priests were kings. Passing a 
ruined portico, the explorer lights suddenly on a theatre lined 
with tangled vegetation sprouting from every crevice in audi- 
torium and scene. But nothing in the city is more wonderful 
than the road leading from it to the coast. Mile after mile its 
embanked pavement runs over the naked rocks; mile after mile 
stones, fallen or standing, inscribed with the titles of Roman 
Emperors, record your progress ; here you pass a group of tombs, 
there clatter through an ancient village, and at Jast wind down 
sweeping curves tothe sea, past towers and tombs rising white 
out of the scrub; and nowhere in the towers or the villages, on 
the road or in the city is there a human thing except the wander- 
ing shepherds.” 

It must have been cities such as these that impressed so 
potently the Arab story-tellers. In the thousand and one 
tales there is nothing which more stimulates and delights the 
imagination than the many pictures of dead and enchanted 
cities, where the guards at the gate of the King’s Palace have 
become stone like the pillars in his halls. 

In the East, irony, whether humorous, pathetic, or 
supremely tragic, is the dominant note, and no man can 
do justice to the Levant who has not the faculty to 
appreciate and comprehend it. Mr. Hogarth sees it fully 
just as did the author of Eothen, and in its humorous form 
enjoys it as keenly. Here is an example :— 

“Marah is nothing but a khan, half a dozen huts of nomadic 
shepherds, and some cabins for labourers employed on the road. 
The whilom overseer of these navvies has put himself and his hut 
at our disposal. He is a Greek of Greeks, clothed in assurance 
as in a garment, not clothed, indeed, in many other garments 
worth mentioning. He has a tattered Strabo, I know not why or 
whence, and he has corrected me graciously on points of Cilician 
topography, imparting with easy confidence certain novel read- 
ings of his ancestral tongue. He bade us command him in every- 
thing, and call for whatever we might desire to eat or drink, for 
to ask in his house was to have! In the event he has eaten 











aie a dinner procured and paid for at the khan by our- 
selves.” 


It is difficult to know what to quote next out of this emi- 
nently agreeable and entertaining book,—a book which shows 
that its author, in spite of his culture, his learning, and his 
sincerity, has mastered the secret that readability, when all is 
said and done, is the essential quality of literature. It is 
not of course the greatest quality, but without it beauty 
of style, soundness of opinion, force of thought, alike are 
useless. Books that are meant to be read—and what books 
are not but Bradshaw and the Lands Clauses Act?—must 
be capable of being read. 

Though not because of any imitation, conscious or uncon 
scious, Mr. Stevenson’s work is often suggested in these 
pages. Here is an account of a Levantine tramp steamer, 
whizh would have delighted the author of The Wrecker :— 


“The voyage lasted eight days, spent in running up to little 
ports like Castel Orfzo and Alaya and Adalia, names that one had 
known of old in romances of the Crusades. There we haggled for 
cargo with slimy native agents and took off cattle at nothing a 
head to chouse a rival Greek. A dirtier and more cockroach- 
infested craft I never sailed upon than that Levantine coaster, 
peace to her ribs!—they are whitening now on the Syrian coast, 
where she went quietly aground one calm night without loss to 
life and decently insured! The officers were Scotch and the crew 
Greek, and the latter understood the former according to the 
vitriolic expletives. It might be said that the ship was worked 
wholly by profanity! The captain, meeting a friend at Isken- 
derun, looked on the Samian wine till he took a fever, and we did 
without him for the rest of the voyage; the cook, objecting to 
a Jew who was singing near his galley, sliced him from eye to 
chin and had to be put in irons; and who after that event cooked 
our greasy dinner I never dared inquire. Many are the ridiculous 
memories that revive with the name of that disreputable tub that 
scavenged along the Levantine coasts, shipping contraband where 
she could not get licensed cargo, and defying pilots and the rules 
of ports; but none funnier than of a certain squally night on 
which we ran out of Iskenderun, the whole sea red in the reflected 
light of a forest fire. We were carrying on the quarter deck a 
pasha’s harém, come from the interior and probably new to the 
sea; and as the ship pitched and rolled, and wives and children 
and slaves fell very sick, the oldest and stoutest duenna of them 
all, starting up unveiled and half-clad, rushed to the side and 
began to climb the rail, with the evident purpose of leaping out 
of the accursed ship somehow and some-whither But the old 
Scotch mate was too quick for her: in an instant he had gripped 
her waist, and for five minutes there was a Homeric battle, he 
cursing gutterally as he held on like grim death, she hacking out 
behind, twining her disengaged hand in his hair, and defaming 
his maternal ancestors to the tenth generation. The harém 
shrieked at the awful spectacle of their comrade in the grasp of 
a man, but there was none to help, for the pasha was lying abject. 
in his berth below, and we enjoyed the scene far too keenly to cut 
it short. At the last she succumbed exhausted, and the old Scot 
bore her back like a sack to her bed.” 


We have quoted all we have space to quote, and yet not said 
a word about the descriptions of life in Anatolia, of the typical 
Turkish official, nor of the encounter with a sanitary cordon, 
nor, again, noticed the accounts of Egypt or Cyprus. Lastly, 
we have only hinted at the great single-arch Roman bridge 
which Mr. Hogarth found spanning the Euphrates as ready 
for the passage of “the thundering legion” as when it was 
built, though now crossed only by a few wandering goats and 
goat-herds. Our readers must find these for themselves. 
We will only assure them once again before we leave Mr. 
Hogarth’s delightful book, that if they care for pastime and 
good company, they cannot do better than enter and sup at 
the sign of “The Wandering Scholar.” 





STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY.* 
THE essays which Count Benedetti has collected into this 
volume have already made their appearance in the pages of 
the Revue des deux Mondes ; but although written at different 
intervals, between 1871 and 1891, and professing to treat of 
different topics, they all bear more or less upon the one 
diplomatic campaign which, above all others, had the most 
poignant interest for the author,—the one that terminated 
in the Franco-German War and the ruin of his own career 
as a diplomatist. “When,” he writes, “a person has been 
caught, in the front row, in an immense and painful 
national catastrophe, when he has issued from it in- 
jured by the iniquity of party feeling and the bad 
faith of the enemies of his country, he has lost peace 
of mind, and to regain it resorts to the study of the 
events that made him a victim.” It is true that this 


* Studies in Diplomacy. From the French of Count Benedetti, London > 
Heinemarn, 
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is a course not unfrequently followed by the victim of 
circumstances, but one might remark that it is also one 
which rarely contributes to consolation or peace of mind, and, 
in the case of a diplomatist, is more likely to be regarded as a 
confession of weakness than a justification. One cannot but 
sympathise with the bitterness engendered in Count 
Benedetti’s mind by a review of those events which led toa 
national catastrophe and his own unmerited disgrace; but 
one cannot but remember also that other reputations were 
equally unjustly assailed, that he was not the only scape- 
goat, and that others have borne their share of undeserved 
obloquy in dignified silence. Thanks to the occasional 
indiscretions of Prince Bismarck, the true history of the 
rupture between France and Prussia is a good deal clearer 
than it was twenty-five years ago, and Count Benedetti 
would have been well-advised, we think, to have remained 
satisfied with the justice that has already been done to his 
country by public opinion. He is not satisfied, however, and 
in this volume makes a passionate appeal to Prince Bismarck 
to confirm his statements, and make a tardy reparation, by 
“ paying homage to truth,” ina confession of the wrongs which 
he has inflicted upon France and her Ambassador. It is not 
an appeal that is likely to meet with any response. There is 
a limit even to Prince Bismarck’s indiscretions, and Count 
Benedetti’s example will not invite him to exceed it. Itis the 
latter’s self-esteem rather than his patriotism that has been 
wounded, and he has not succeeded in vindicating the one 
except at the expense of the other. 


The charge of incompetence that was brought against 
Count Benedetti would have been brought, we believe, against 
avy Ambassador by any country under similar circumstances, 
however unjustifiable that charge might have been. For which 
veason we are not greatly interested in Count Benedetti’s 
personal defence, exceptin so far as it is also a defence of the 
policy of his country. Taking the several questions in 
point of time, we may deal first of all with the accusation 
brought by Count Bismarck against France of harbouring 
aggressive designs upon Belgium. According to our 
author, the Prussian statesman in this matter played a 
part of more than Mephistophelian perfidy. In considering 
the question of the compensations due to France in 1866, 
Count Bismarck again and again suggested that these should 
be found “everywhere on her frontier where French was 
spoken,” that the King of Prussia could not consent to cede 
any portion of the territory he already held, but might lend 
his co-operation to the French acquisition of Luxemburg, to 
be followed by the reunion of France and Belgium. Even 
admitting that Count Bismarck was the originator of this 
idea, in view of the French Ambassador’s own confession we 
do not see how France can be acquitted of having enter- 
tained it. Count Benedetti admits that he actually drew up 
a rough treaty to this effect, which he submitted to his 
Government, and quotes the Emperor’s letter in reply, in 
which, though Belgium is not actually named, it is shown that 
the suggestion was accepted in principle. To turn to the more 
immediate causes of the war. It was contended by the Prussian 
Government that the candidature of Prince Leopold for the 
Spanish throne in no way concerned that Government nor 
implicated the King of Prussia; it was merely a family 
affair, discussed exclusively between the Spanish Regency 
and the House of Hohenzollern. Count Benedetti has no 
difficulty in proving from the published correspondence of 
Prince Anthony, the father of Leopold, that the strongest 
pressure was put upon his son by Bismarck to induce him to 
accept for political and patriotic reasons. We can also agree 
with the author in looking upon that candidature, if sup- 
ported by the Prussian Government, as a direct provocation 
to France. But the candidature was ultimately withdrawn, 
and yet the war broke out, and the question remains as to 
which of the two countries rendered it inevitable. It was at 
this point that Count Benedetti’s misfortunes began, and 
one must confess that he has not cleared himself of blame 
without shifting some portion of it, either upon the shoulders 
of his chief, the Duc de Gramont, or on those of the French 
Government. If the latter were really sincere in their desire 
to find a peaceful solution, we are driven to believe that M. 
de Gramont must have blundered egregiously in the instrue- 
tions that he gave his Ambassador and the course he pursued 
himself at Paris. The truth would seem to be that Paris was 
not less eager than Berlin for an appeal to the sword. 


Prince Bismarck’s extraordinary revelations as to th, Sng 

“ srt ‘ € part he 
played in precipitating events by garbling a telegram have 
shown pretty clearly what were the wishes and intentions of 
the Prussian Cabinet; bat Count Benedetti asks us to believe 
too much when he maintains that these wishes found no 
echo among the Emperor’s advisers. We cannot absolve 
France from her character of a jealous and importunate 
creditor. 

Not the least interesting of the author's essays is that in 
which he contrasts the characters of the Emperor William 
and Prince Bismarck, and seeks to demolish the general 
theory that the latter was the real founder of the new German 
Empire, and the former merely the beneficiary. He shows 
how the different qualities of the two men supplemented 
those which they respectively lacked, and how their joint 
success can only be fairly attributed to their combination, 
We are not sure but that the character which he gives to the 
Emperor is the least amiable of the two, in as much agit 
entails a power of profound dissimulation cloaked by an out. 
ward appearance of hypocritical suavity and sincerity. Upon 
the natural advantages of the Emperor he lays particular 
stress :— 

“He hid his thoughts beneath studied and never-failing 
courtesy. By his gentle and affable good grace, he exercised an 
ever powerful charm on the other sovereigns of Europe. It was 
thus that he won over the Emperor Alexander, his nephew; wo 
know what concessions, so unfortunate for the most precious 
interests of Russia herself, he obtained from him in 1866 and 
in 1870. He came to Paris, at the time of the Exhibition 
of 187, shortly after the Luxemburg affair, preceded by a 
national feeling of resentment of which he might have had cause 
to fear an open expression. He went away leaving impressions 
behind him that bore testimony to his skill, to the marvellous 
arts which he so well knows how to employ to disarm the most 
prejudiced mind...... ‘If it be a matter of duping, let us be 
knaves,’ wrote Frederick the Great. King William, having 
signed the treaty with Italy, forgot its existence; and he autho. 
rised the dowager Queen, sister of the mother of the Emperor of 
Austria, to convey to Vienna the assurance that his engagements 
had not the character attributed to them.” 

The author seems, indeed, to find no little consolation in 
the thought that France has not been the only dupe of 
German duplicity; and in another essay passes a caustic 
criticism upon the Triple Alliance, in which Austria and 
Italy seem to him again to figure as dupes of the German 
Court. He acknowledges that it offers, and seems to 
enforce, the peace of Europe, but contends that the 
cost is ruinous; and he rages against the folly of 
Austria in allowing herself to forget her injuries, and 
the ingratitude cf Italy in forgetting the debt that she 
owes to her old benefactor across the Alps. Of the dangers 
of an armed peace he has more to say in another essay under 
that title. Taken altogether, these studies in diplomatic 
history make up a work of no little interest, in spite of the 
confessed prejudices of their author, and the rather wearisome 
repetition of some of their contents. The translation iato 
English is not very good, and leaves much to be desired, not 
only in the matter of style, but sometimes of grammar also. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———— 

The Saga Book of Lunds. By Jessie M.E. Saxby. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—We venture to think that the prologue is too long. The 
plan of the book is to give sundry stories of the Shetlands. These 
stories, nine in number, are good; as, indeed, what Miss Saxby 
writes about the Shetland folk, and the land in which they live, 
is sure to be. But nearly a fourth of the volume is occupied in 
the preliminary account of how the stories came to be told and 
listened to. When they are reached, they are, as we have said, 
worth reading. Especia!ly good is ‘ Ice-Bound,’” in which the 
little daughter of the missing doctor plays the game which 
signifies to her her great hope. She imprisons little crabs in 
structures of sand on the sea-shore, not to keep them, but in the 
hope of seeing them escape. Each one that escapes represents to 
her the father who will escape, she believes, from his Arctic 
prison. 

Fifteen Hundred Miles in an Hour. Edited by Charles Dixon. 
(Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—Mr. Dixon reminds us of M. Jules 
Verne, and, perhaps more directly, of Edgar Allan Poe. Poes 
“ Voyage to the Moon” is an admirable piece of fooling, all the 
better because he keeps up the illusion to the very last. Mr. 
Dixon’s narrative is serious, as far as journeys to Mars and such 
things can be serious. We wust own to a preference for having 
the marvellous kept within terrestrial limits. 
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Dr. Gilbert's Daughters. By Margaret Harriet Matthews. (E. | the question of title aside—and after all, this matters but very 


Arno. 
country doctor, 
his profe u . ; 
(short for Mary and Faith), who, as is sometimes the case with 
twins, are curiously like and unlike. The tale is sufficiently 
interesting, turning more upon love than suits “ a story for girls,” 
_such, at least, is our view, but we are perhaps old-fashioned. 


very much wrapped up in the scientific study of 





From the same publisher we have also The Secret of the Desert, by | 
| circumstances, he had every reason to think himself fortunate. 


E. Douglas Fawcett. Mr. Fawcett has repeated, with a fair 
amount of success, his experiment of following in the steps of 
M. Jules Verne. The Desert is the Desert of Arabia; the 
sceret is the knowledge of the things undiscovered that are sup- 
posed to lie hidden in that region, still one ‘ot the least explored 
portions of the world. The hero and his companions go forth to 
seek for a traveller who has essayed the dangerous work of dis- 


covery, and use the “ship of the desert,” not the animal which 


ssion; his daughters are twins, “May” and “Fay” | 


| lesson in style, 


commonly bears that name, the camel, but a machine which is so 
constructed as to move rapidly over land. We do not pretend to | 


estimate the value of the author’s mechanical imaginations. If 
he can embody them in fact, he will become rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. Let us hope that, meanwhile, some earnest of 
thisfuture weaith will come to him from the description in words, 
for the tale will be read with interest. 
Joel: a Boy of Galilee, by Annie Fellows Johnston. The scene is 
laid in Palestine ; the time is that of the preaching of the Gospel. 
Miss Jobnston has ventured to introduce the figure of the great 
Master himself; she does it, we must say, with commindable 





discretion, confining herself, as far as we have observed, to actually | 


recorded words of his. But the venture is a bold one; and re- 
quires, we might say, almost command 


plished with success, 


of. 

The Wizard King. By David Ker. (W. and R. Chambers.)— 
This “story of the last Moslem invasion of Europe ” is done with 
plenty of spirit. The “ Wizard King” is John Sobieski. He 
plays his part with much energy in Mr. Ker’s pages 


properties of an exciting story, are combined skilfully by Mr. 


So do his | 
associates. And fighting, hairbreadth escapes, and all the | unknown parentage, detectives (professional and amateur), figure 


| unknown, which is a pity, 
, do it in, has appeared elsewhere 


Mr. Arnold also publishes | 


ing genius to be accom- | 


Ker’s practised hand. Nor are picturesque little details omitted, | 


the routing, for instance, of the Turkish assault on Vienna by the 
discharging at the attacking force cf a hive of bees. Fire and 
steel these hardy and fanatical barbarians did not heed, but the 
bees they could not stand. They fled before them as the 
Canaanites before the hornet.——From the same publishers we 
have received a second edition of a capital story, full of humour 
and pathos, Don, by the author of “ Laddie,”’ &e. 

Blake of the ‘ Rattlesnake.” By Fred T. Jane. (Tower Pub- 
lishing Co.)—Mr. Blake was “the man who saved England” in 
the war of 189—. Franee and Russia combine their forces and 
attack us. Mr. Jane has, it would seem, made himeelf familiar 
with the machinery of torpedoes, and the art of explosives 
generally, and he uses his knowledge to construct an exciting 
narrative, Let us hope that, should the occasion come, we may 
find engineers as skilful, and if necessity demand, as devoted as 
his hero, 


Judith. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Olipbant, Anderson, and 


Jd.)—This is a story of American life; Dr. Gilbert is a little—they will find their time well repaid by Through Russian 


Snows, 

The Carlyle Reader. Edited by the Rev. James Wood. (J. 
Thin, Edinburgh.)—Apart from the intrinsic interest of the 
extracts here put together, the volume is a very instructive 
The earliest in date come from the essay on 
Burns, published in 1820, when Carlyle was thirty-three. 
Here is a specimen:—“In his parentage, deducting outward 


His father was a man of thoughtful, intense, earnest character, 
as the best of our peasants are; valuing knowledge, possessing 
some, and, what 1s far better and rarer, open-minded for more; a 
man with a keen insight and devout heart; reverent towards 
God; friendly therefore at once, and fearless towards all thaé 
God has made; in one word, though but a hard-handed peasant, 
a complete and fully unfolded Man.” And here is a sample of 
what he wrote about thirty years later: —‘ Barharossa 
Kaiser fallen, unintelligible to most modern readers, and wholly 
No King so furnished by art with 
apparatus and arena, with personal faculty to rule, and scene to 
A magnificent, magnanimous 
man, holding the reins of the world not quite in the imaginary 
sense, scourging anarchy down, and urging noble effort up, 
really on a grand scale.” 

On the Cards. By Mary Allen. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This is & 
volume of “The Unknown Authors’ Series.” The idea does not 
seem a happy one. On the whole, known authors, as far as our 
pretty large experience has gone, are better than unknown. This 
story does not change our opinion. If Miss Allen can make one 
of her readers think twice before she marries an Egyptian Prince, 
ora Japp, or a Mandarin, or a half-caste Indian, she will have 
done well; but she has not written a good story.—— Dead Man’s 
Court, by Maurice M. Harvey (Arrowsmith, Bristol), belongs to 
another series with the practical title of the distinguishing price. 
It is of the Scotland Yard type,—villains, beautiful dameels of 


Go -« of 





init. <A lively, readable book is the result. Brenda, by A. S, 
Heawood (Digby and Long), a very harmless story, now awaking 
into something like interest, as when the scene is transferred to 
Paris during the Siege. Tom Chester's Sweetheart, by Joseph 





| Hatton (Hutchinson), an amusing trifle, in which the troubles of 





Ferrier.)—It is not often that a man gets so much good out of | 


going to a money-lender as Leonard Hammond gets in the end, 


though not till after long trial, out of his acquaintance with | 


Michael Morrison. 
daughter, was a woman among a thousand. Her character is 
well drawn, and makes the tale one cf more than usual merit. 
We must criticise the exaggeration shown in the description of 
Colonel Loftus. However great a villain he may have been, he 
would hardly, being, as he was, a man of the world—we might 
say, being sane—have proposed to Leonard a barefaced scheme 
of robbery. 


Through Russian Snows. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Of course it was necessary for Mr. Henty to b: ing his two heroes 
—he puts the office of hero into commission, so to speak— into 
Russia, and to arrange for their meeting. But the result is that 
only a small part of the book is occupied with “Russian Snows,” 
or is, as the sub-title has it, “a Story of Napolcon’s Retreat from 
Moscow.” There are three hundred and fifty-two pages in the 


volume, and we do not cross the Russian frontier till we rc ach | 


p.185. The Retreat commences on p. 253; but Julian (one hero) has 
nothing more to do with it after p.260. This is all the grumbling 
that we have todo. Mr. Henty’s story is good, if it is not quite 
as good as some that we have had from him. The incident of the 
Countess Stephanie is cleverly contrived, and makes that part of 

the narrative in which she appears very pleasantly effective. It | 
vould not be fair to say anything that would spoil the effect of | 
the plot. It will be cnough to assure our readers that, putting 





For Judith, who is Michael Morrison's | 
| —there is not even a chart. 


| Indians. 


editing, and the obstacles in the course of true love, are cleverly 


| combined to make a good story. 


Vikings of To-Day. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. (Marshall Broz.) 
—Some three years ago Dr. Grenfell went out at the sending 
of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, to Labrador, to make a 
beginning of the mission work there, a work both medical and 
evangelical, and not a little needed in both its aspects. Labrador 
is about as big as the British Isles, France, and Austria put 
together, with a population of between twelve and thirteen 
thousand,—i.e., one to about thirty square miles. Asa matter of 
fact the inland is almost absolutely desolate, the whole popula- 
tion dwells on the coast, and the whole population has something 
to do with fishing. The Atlantic coast is under the government 
of Newfoundland, the St. Lawrence coast under that of the 
Dominion. Newfoundland has been unable or unwilling to do its 
duty by its dependency. There is not a lighthouse, or land- 
mark, or any kind of help to navigation on the Labrador coast. 
From Hamilton Inlet, N. Lat. 54° (the latitude of Harrogate), as 
far as Cape Chudleigh (61°)—and this is the chief fishing ground 
If the Newfoundlanders had spent 
a hundredth part of what they have sunk in unprofitable 
railways in giving ordinary helps to Labrador navigation, it 
would have been well. About four-sevenths of the popula- 
tion are white, the remainder divided between Eskimo and 
These two races are on the downward plane. They 


| have been driven back far from the limits to which they once 


| 
} 


reached. Dr. Grenfell gives an account of the fauna of the 
country, and of the fishes, which are practically its sole wealth 
(some amount of valuable furs excepted). The population is 






























| vulgar romance to remind the reader of the author of “ Mr. 


| hardy and patient, — indeed, these qualities are essential. 
| Starvation is never very far off, sometimes comes very near 
| indeed. Dr. Grenfell tells a very tragical story that illustrates 
| this, One of their chief needs is medical help; this Dr. Grenfell 
| and his colleagues found, as may be supposed, most welcome. 
| ‘I'he Moravians have missions here, carried on with the devotion 
| and endurance which characterise this community. This is a 
book which we hea:tily commend to our readers, as a modestly 
told narrative of a very good work. 

The Ladies’ Juygernaut, By A.C. Gunter. (Routledge.)\—We 
must confess with sorrow that Mr. Gunter has fallen considerably 
in our estimation ; there is little in this rather amusing and very 
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Barnes of New York” but an occasional use of the historic 
present. It is smart in places, but wofully trashy, and the senti- 
mental reflections and sighs of the heroine are silly and sickly to 
a degree almost nauseous. The conclusion is of the nature of a 
farce, and perhaps we ought to regard the whole story as such. 
But it is a pity that Mr. Gunter should descend to this stuff ; it 
is not everybody who can write it, we admit, but, all the sam» 
our author might leave it for somebody else to do. 

Scholia Aristophanica. Arranged, edited, and translated ty 
William G. Rutherford. Vols. I. and II. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Mr. Rutherford is the most original of British Greek scholars. 
He holds views about classical texts which it is not too much to 
eall startling. Of these he has given us an illustrative sample in 
his dealing with Thucydides. He meditates something of the 
same kind, only in a more complete and elaborate fashion, in the 
case of Aristophanes. To the scholia, which he has here “ arranged 
and emended,” he attaches, we learn, no value from an exegetical 
and literary point of view. But he says “nothing can be 
imagined better fitted than a study of scholia to bring home to 
a critical scholar the precariousness of all conclusions resting 
merely upon collation of manuscripts...... Familiarity with 
printing has made it difficult to realise the conditions attaching 
to the transmission of literature by handwriting.” But for 
the “speculations and theories” which are being constructed on 
this foundation, we have to wait for a third volume. What we 
have in the two before us is a text of the scholia from the Codex 
Ravennas (for the collation of which Mr. Rutherford makes a full 
acknowledgment to Dr. Hans Graeven), a continuous critical 
commentary, and a translation, which we are glad indeed to 
get, but which it seems hardly consistent with the editor’s mean 
opinion of the material value of the scholia as opposed to their 
form to have troubled himself to give. 

The Welsh Church. By the Rev. C.J. Nowell. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Mr. Nowell carries his history down to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries. The most interesting parts of his book are 
possibly those which concern Gildas and Giraldus Cambrensis. 
The Welsh Church was not a perfect institution. It had the 
faults of a somewhat isolated community in the midst of hostile 
tribes. But it is abundantly clear that it was distinctively 
national. To speak of it as an alien Church is preposterous. Its 
very peculiarities, as its obstinate adherence to the marriage of 
priests, shows that it kept in touch with the popular feeling. A 
church of foreigners would soon have been crushed by an alliance 
between the people and the Roman authority. 

Prolegomena to Ephesians and Colossians. By the late F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D. (Cambridge University Press.) —These essays have, in 
a high degree, the characteristics of ample knowledge and close 
cogent reasoning which we are accustomed to associate with 
Dr. Hort’s work. It is difficult to resist the argument that 
Ephesians was a common letter sent to the churches of Asia, a 
hypothesis which the almost certain spuriousness of the identify- 
ing words év ’E¢éow strongly supports. There was no Church, the 
Corinthian possibly excepted, in which St. Paul had so keen a 
personal interest as the Ephesian, yet he gives no salutations; 
a thing quite in opposition to his usual practice. A further step 
is to connect this Epistle with the riv é« Aaodiuias of the 
Colossians, “ the letter that is to come to you from Laodicea ”— 
i.e., Which was to go to Laodicea first in order and then to come 
on to Corinth. 

A Handbook of British Lepidoptera. By Edward Meyrick, B.A.» 
F.Z.S., F.E.S. (Macmillan and Cvo.)—Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of popular books on British Lepidoptera, a compact handbook 
to the order was a great desideratum, as nothing of the kind had 
been attempted since the publication of Stainton’s “ Manual of 
British Butterflies and Moths,’ published in 1856-59. The 
present volume is by a writer well known among entomologists 
for his numerous and valuable publications on the moths of 
Australia and New Zealand, and he is therefore able to deal with 
the subject from a much wider point of view than if he had pre- 
viously studied British Lepidoptera only. The work before us 
extends to eight hundred and forty-three closely printed pages, 
and is highly compressed and technical, and is illustrated by 
numerous woodcuts of the neuration of the wings, to which the 
author attaches much importance, and which has led him to adopt 
an entirely new classification of his own, in which the butterflies 
are placed in the middle of the moths, instead of at the beginning 





or the end,— an arrangement which we do not remember to have | 


a.en elsewhere, except in Zebrawski’s Polish work on the Lepi- 
doptera of Cracow. Advanced students, or those who wish to 
study butterflies and moths seriously, will find Mr. Meyrick’s 
book invaluable; but it is in no sense a popular work, and those 
who are only amusing themselves with the subject will do well 
fo begin with an easier book, and take up the study of Mr. Mey- 
rick’s work when they have already made some progress in the 
study of Lepidoptera, 
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With the Yacht, Camera, and Cycle in the Mediterranea 
Earl of Cavan, K.P. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co 
November, 1894, the Earl of Cavan, accompanied by his Pri In 
and three other young ladies, left London for a few snonthe’ ter, 
in the Mediterranean, visiting successively various ae 
interest in Southern Spain, Algeria, Tunis, Sicily, Greece pi weg 
The small volume before us contains a short but pleasantly- ; 
account of the cruise, and is illustrated with nearly one 
photographs, taken by Miss Holdsworth, one of the party, and 
printed by the London Stereoscopic Company. The object of the 
Earl, who is himself an experienced yachtsman, has been first! 
to supply a series of photographs which will give some idea 5 
the appearance of the ports, &c., to an approaching visitor. to 
indicate some of the principal objects of interest in each localit 
and to furnish information, supplementary to that contained . 
the ordinary guide-books and manuals, which will be Serviceable 
to yachtsmen and cyclists. There is no doubt that intendin 
visitors to the countries described might derive many nail 
hints from this work, the small size of which renders it sufficiently 
portable to be used as a companion to the guide books, The 
illustrations are excellent ; and we observe with pleasure that the 
author hopes to follow up the present volume with others at a 
later date, illustrating parts of the Mediterranean not visiteg 
during his last cruise. 


. By the 


Written 
hundreq 


Voyages and Travels of Lord Brussey, K.C.B., D.C.L., from 1862 
to 1894. Arranged and edited by Captain S. Eardley-Wilmct. 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co.)—The ‘Sunbeam ’ has become a house. 
hold word in all English speaking countries, owing to the late Lady 
Brassey’s delightful work. In the two volumes before us, we 
have Lord Brassey’s account of his impressions of the various 
countries which he has visited during various journeys, many 
of which were undertaken in the ‘Sunbeam.’ These reminis. 
cences partly consist of reprints from lectures and magazine 
articles, and partly of extracts from journals and log-hooks, 
Several of these journeys were undertaken with special objects; 
the last being made officially, in connection with the Opium 
Commission. But wherever he went, Lord Brassey kept his eyes 
open to the state of the countries he visited, and to any public 
improvements or alterations which he thought desirable, 
especially as affecting England and her relations with her 
colonies and dependencies; and his observations on Navigation, 
Imperial Federation, Land Tenure, Colonial Defence, the Indian 
Army, and a great variety of other matters, will be read with 
much interest and instruction by all those who take an intelligent 
interest in such subjects. Here and there we notice a slight 
oversight, perhaps in correcting a proof, as where (on p, 197) 
the cost of production of sugar in the West Indies is said to 
have been brought down from £10 (£16 or £19 ?) to £12 per ton; 
but such inaccuracies are rare. The book is illustrated by 
several maps, showing clearly the routes taken. The friendly 
feeling exhibited towards England in every ccuntry visited 
by the travellers, is not the least remarkable and satisfactory 
feature of this interesting book. 


The Universities of Aberdeen. By Robert Sangster Rait. (James 
Gordon Bisset, Aberdeen.)—The only fault to be found with this 
solid work, which has obviously been a labour of love, is that it is 
too long, and contains a great deal of matter which, if not quite 
foreign to the subject, might with great propriety have been 
compressed. Thus, the first chapter, dealing with education in 
Scotland before the foundation of a university in Aberdeen, and 
the eighth and ninth, treating of the effect of the Reformation 
and the influence of Andrew Melville, might very well have been 
kept within a third of their present dimensions. Mr. Rait has, 
no doubt, however, written in the first place for his fellow- 
students who are devoted to their alma mater,—or perhaps one 
should say to their almz matres, seeing that it is not so very 
many years since the two colleges of Aberdeen, Marischal and 
King’s, were united into one university. These will certainly 
find the academic history of Aberdeen told here with an ampli- 
tude of detail which leaves nothing to be desired. Occasionally, 
however, Mr. Rait is able to give a little picture of students’ 
manners, which may be of interest to others than Aberdonians, or 
even Scotchmen. Take this, for example, regarding the uni- 
versity in the time of Cromwell and of Principal Row :—“ The 
dinner-hour, it would appear, was noon. An ingenious code of 
Latin rules was prepared, dealing with behaviour at meal times. 
...... The students are warned not to throw bones at each 
other, but to place them on their plates or on the floor. During 
dinner selections from secular history were read, and after the 
conclusion of the meal, passagvs of Scripture.” Mr. Rait gives @ 


full account of the recent University “extensions ” and “improve- 
ments,” which have, to say the least, placed Aberdeen on a footing 
of equality with its other Scotch rivals. 
passionately, and from a full mind. 


He writes lucidly, dis- 
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Princess of the Gutter. By L. T. Meade. (Wells Gardner, 

top, and Co.)—Joan Prinsep inherits a fortune from ber uncle, 
~ ~harge from the dying man to use it better than he has 
pes She finds that-a large part of it consists in some wretched 
ie Some of these are not under her control, having been 
pero the others she rebuilds, living meanwhile among the 
“ee “4 ve gathering the girls together inaclub. All this is, of 

ee something like the proceedings of Agatha in “ All Sorts 
or Conditions of Men.” The character of Martha Morse, how- 
~ ig Mrs. Meade’s own, drawn, she tells us, from a living 
pie cls it is a striking portrait, and gives the book, which has 
png of an effective simplicity, a peculiar value. The melo- 
dramatic ending does not improve it. Why could not Mrs. Meade 
be content with the study of manners? The plot in which a 
neglected wife kills her husband, and another girl takes the guilt 
upon herself, and is very nearly hanged, gives an air of unreality 


to the whole. 

The Story of the Sea, Edited by “Q.” (Cassell and Co.)— 
Mr. Quiller-Couch has been assisted in his task of telling The 
ptory of the Sea by various writers who are favourably known 
to the public by their valuable contributions to the subject. Some 
of them relate to its past history as it concerns England, some 
to its present needs. No one has done more to illustrate and set 
in their proper light the achievements of our great naval heroes 
than Professor Laughton, while Messrs. H. O. Arnold-Forster and 
W. Laird Clowes have done excellent service by insisting on the 
necessity for an overpoweringly strong fleet. An introductory 
chapter sets forth with illustrative figures the preponderating 
interest that England has in her fleet. Her merchant shipping 
counts ten millions and a half in tonnage, as compared with about 
seven millions and a half of allother nations combined. The first 
chapter deals with the rigs of various kinds of sailing-vessels, 
not without illustrative anecdotes. Sailing-vessels suggest 
the most famous of their kind, the ‘Victory,’ and so we 
get to Nelson and Trafalgar. From the old men-of-war 
we naturally pass to the new, to the Confederate ship, 
her victory over the Federal squadron in Hampton Roads, 
and her subsequent encounter with the ‘ Monitor.’ We go on 
from this to a much more advanced stage when we join Mr. 
Arnold-Forster im his ‘Conning-tower.’ Shortly after comes the 
story of the ‘ Victoria,’ and after this a pleasant change in the 
narrative of lighthouse building. But we cannot follow the 
editor through all the varieties of interesting matter which he 
has put together ; life at sea, the great guns of the new arma- 
ment, the dangers of ice and fire, harbours, lifeboats, smuggling 
—such are some of the subjects discussed in this most interesting 
volume. Both pen and pencil have done much to make it worthy 
of its theme. 

Figure-Drawing and Composition. By Richard G. Hatton. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Hatton’s subject is the human figure. 
He divides it, after preliminary observations, as “Aim ant 
Method” and “The Figure as a Whole,” into “The Head and 
Neck,” “The Trunk,” “The Arm,” “The Lower Limb,” and 
concludes with chapters on “ Drapery ” and “Composition.” The 
volume is abundantly illustrated. 

The Coming of Theodora. By Eliza Orne White. (Smith and 
Elder.)—Theodora is one of those admirable people, often, it is 
sad to say, as mischievous as they are admirable, who have a 
passion for setting everybody and everything right. Theodora 
Davidson comes back to her brother’s home, a welcome guest. 
She is affectionate, zealous, conscientious in the highest degree, 
but she drives everybody in that easy-going household—the 
brother and his wife are both artists—to the verge of madness, 
Then there is a love-affair. One of the ministers of the place, a 
widower, woos her for his second wife, but the minister’s little 
daughter strongly objects, and Theodora, who in her own girl- 
hood had passionately denounced her father’s second marriage, 
even to the extent of a final separation from him, finds, so 
to speak, her own “curses coming home to roost.” This is an 
effective story. 

A Selection of Passages from Plato for English Readers, From 
the translation by B. Jowett, M.A. Edited, with introductions, 
by M. J. Knight. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Knight 
undertook this task of selection at the request of the late Master 
of Balliol. “The Master himself helped to choose the passages 
for insertion, and the lazger portion of the MS. was submitted to 
him before his death.” A preface, contributed to an earlier 
selection (that of Mr. Purves), has been, at the writer’s desire, 
employed for this. A brief Life of Plato anda sketch of Greek 
history during the period covered by the philosopher’s life 
(432-348 B.C.), have been added. The first volume contains ex- 
tracts from twenty-one of the shorter Dialogues, &c. (the Apology 

and the Crito are given in full). The second is devoted to the 
Republic and the Laws, the Timaeus and the Critias (the latter 


A 





at full length) being put between them. The editor prefixes te 
each Dialogue a brief introduction explanatory of its object. 

All Men are Liars. By Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock, Bowden, 
and Co.)—The characters with which Mr. Hocking constitutes his 
drama are of the most conventional kind. The cynie, the selfish 
aristocrat, the woman of the world, the devotee of pleasure, are 
drawn on lines which have been made familiar by any number of 
didactic tales. The real merit of the book lies in the studies, 
made, it is quite clear, at first hand, of life in the “ dismal 
streets” of a London suburb, and of that strange “yeast” of 
agitation, social and political, which finds an outlet in the 
sermons and orations of a London park. 

Dialogues of the Day. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mr. Crawfurd has enlisted the services of a number 
of clever writers, and employed them on what we cannot but think 
a somewhat thankless task. He seems to have had a suspicion 
that the success of the venture might scarcely equal the ability 
of the authors, and bespeaks the reader's indulgence for the “ poor 
dialogue-writer.” Pechaps they would be better liked taken one 
by one. Collected they are sometimes almost tiresome. 

The Moving Finger. By Mary Gaunt. (Methuen and Co.)— 
In this volume we have seven sketches of Australian life, all of 
them powerful, and all of them painted in those gloomy colours 
which the literary artists of the day so strangely affect. “ Dick 
Stanesby’s Hut-Keeper” is, perhaps, the most striking of the 
set. Its tragedy certainly haunts the memory more persistently 
than do any of its fellows. 

New Epitions.—The Way of Transgressors. 
Esler. (Sampson Low.) The Burdenof a Woman. By Richard 
Pryce. (A. D. Innes and Co.)——At Market Value. By Grant 
Allen. (Chatto and Windus.)——Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. By 
W. Clark Russell. Second edition. (Methuen and Co.)——Peveril 
of the Peak. By Sir Walter Scott. 3 vols. (Constable and Co.) 
Is He the Man? By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto and Windus.) 


By E. Rentoul 
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White Ensign (The), By Naval Offic.rs, rey 8vo . 

Wilkinson (3.), The Volunteers and the Natioral Det 

Willoughby (W. W.), Examinstion of the Nature of the State. 


lle 2) 
Wright (A.), Synopsis cf the Gospels in Greek, 460 .......00..sseeees .(Maemillaa) 6,0 








“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE, 
SPRING SEASON, 1896. 


ae ” ! ee s 
LIBERTY” CRE TONNES. | LIBERTY” MUSLINS. 
Artistic, Quaint, and V ‘ | Dainty Fabrics in exclusive designs 
Over 200 rew patterns, m aay ‘printed | and colour harmonie*, at inexpensive 
both sides alike, | prices, For Uptolstery Draperies, 
Prices from 64d, to 2. 9d. per yard, | Price from 44, per yard. 
New Patterns Post-free, | New Patterns Po:t-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


oe tL ER 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DP STRE SSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, avd nervous “depres. 








sion, are frequently caused by some peculii: ity 
of the Vision, wiich can at once be overcome 


| 
| 
| by the use of proper glasses, 
STRAINED) Sre 
| 
“OUR EYE 8,” by. 
JOHN BROWNING, F.RAS, F.RMS.,, &e. 
} , 
(uow in its Sixteenth Euition), price Is. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
j OPHTHALMIC OPTiciay, 
| President of The Rrit sh Optical ‘Ass ciation, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


VISION. 


NOLIA : 
1/1! 
CHAPS, lesss 


CHILBLAINS, 
REDNESS. CREAM. 


FOR 3 Shae 





The TIMES, December 29tb, 1894, asks, in a Leader on 
“OUR DAUGHTERS es 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which pate: fam lias ean }, 
leave belund him, after be bas pa‘d for his son’s education, provided oe to 
widow, and been aggregatei by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield pe hi 
to live on, and what other sources have they got 2” , girs 


Tue QUESTION 18 ANSWERED BY THRE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW York. 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT, 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education Marr'ag 
Settlements, or Bus ness Capital, ander one contra:t. ” 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS... 6 Se fie ene £42,069,000, 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D. 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Ki 
17 aud 18 Corni:!', London, Eo. d Kingd om, 





OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
FURNITURE, 
OLD ORIENTAL RUG3 AND 
CARPETS, 

& - OLD ORIENTAL CHINA AND 
POTTERY. 
CLD BROCADES 
BROIDERIE 

OLD S!LVER, &e., &e. 
WIGMORE STREET c AVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, w, 


We. & Geen Lee = 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Strect, are E.0C. FOUND#D 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1894 we wane £393,622,400, 


SUTTON’ Ss GRASS SEEDS, 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s, per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15s. to 32s. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view, 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1896, now ready. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirercr rrom SUTLON & SONS, READING. 


DEBENHAM 


FREEBODY. a 




















JOYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES,—The Ceurse of Sta‘y is arranged to fit. aa 
Engineer for Fmployment in E urope, India, avd the Cclonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretsry of State wil! offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Krgiveers in the Public 
Works Fepartment, and Three Appoin: merts as Assistant Superintcud-n's in the 
Telegi aph Department.—IT'cr part culars : pply to SECRETAY at tie College, 


M- ALVERN  COLLE IGE, _SCHOLARSHIP BX EXAMINA- 
; TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 
£50, six of £30 per annum. Ccuncil Nominations of £15 per enuum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshiys.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M. rid late Fellow of Magcalen College, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Filty Foundation Scholar-hips in the School and v: aluable 


Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pars direct to Woolwich and Sanshurs*. 
ScuoLarsuirs March 31.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS wer], 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR ‘SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Hcead-Master— Rev. Rk. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
a 47> ips, Swimming Bath, Labi “ oy. 
ees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Ti 
TERMS COMMENCH in JANUARY, MAY, ond "SEPTEMBER. 


M MATHEMATI- 


Ten or more Open 


LIFTON - COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, 
CAL, ard NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
to Competition in MAY NEXT, vaiue from £25 to £100a ye r. Besides thee, 
one or mere Scholarships of £254 year wul be awarved to boys usder 135 who 
are intends “a fo or the Navy.— Particnlars and conditions from the HE aD. MASLER 
or SECRETARY, te College, Ge; Br stol. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP DESIRED a a Gentle- 

man, age 53. Wel quaified; glod draughtsman; accustomed to 

travelling; Irench aud some Gerw: an; referesces.—Address, ‘*C 954,” at 
Sheliey’s Advertising Offices, 38 Gracec harch Street, E.C. 


RE EV. A. W. GREENUP, M.A, Domestic Chaplain to 

the Rt. Ion, Earl Cadovar, late Seale ar ‘of S$. Johu’s GC lege, Cam! ridge, 
RECEIV;S BUYS to PKEPAR® for |NTRANC« and SCHOLARSHIP 
EX! MINATIONS at the Public S-hools. Mae use stances in its own grounds in 
healthiest part of Satfulk. Terms £150 per annum.—Culford Heath Parsonaze, 
Bury 8. Eocmund’s. 
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ULTURAL COLLEGE, 
OYAL 4G eae i 


Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
— Bois. Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Art Agents, Surveyors, intending Ovlonists, &c. 
lan apetant— Bis Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
OomMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 


: Ducie(Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Bicht Hon. tre ae pire | M. HN. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F-R.S. 
Rigtt z. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Oobham, 
Seecae £3. igel F- jn-Esteourt, Hsq.,' | Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
pe "L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 


ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HIGH SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
INCREASE OF STAFF. 


TWO MISTRESSES will be REQUIRED in th’'s School in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT, one for a Middle Form, for which post good Latin and Greek are ersen- 
tial; salary, £110 perannum., The other Mistress will have charge of a Junior 
Form. Subjects: NeedJework and English. Salary, £100 per aunam, 

Candidates are reque:tad to send in their applications, which must be ac:om- 
panied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the HEAD- 
MISTRKSS, on or before April 13th. . 

Forms of a aud further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, March 31st, 1896. 








1D ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £90, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 


apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £30 for 3 years) ani TWO HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £20 for 3 years) will be competed for on MAY 5th— 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Seaior Sciolarships, apply to the Rev. 
J, KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 








ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mra, JAMES MACDONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governezs, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools, Huvuse stands on cliff overluoking sez, soata aspect; sheltered 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive feez, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEKN.—Visitur : The Lorp Bisuop or CuicuEsTeR, Patron : 
The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Terms, from fifty 
guineas, Education on High-Schoo! sy-tem. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-coarts, play ng-fieli.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, t ady- 
Warden, S. Michaei's, Bognor, Su:sex.—SUMMERTsRM BEGINS APRIL 28th, 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not le-sthan SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLAKSHIPS, and TWO VaLUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 

in JULY NEX1T.—Details may be obtained from thea HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, valne £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholur- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


RADFIE: D COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX KXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 306", 31st. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Sice or Army Candidate:. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Sch: ol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1893.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXAIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, sre offered specially for tis class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 














T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863. to providy Education for Gentl: men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on defin'te Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60) ; D»y Boys, 21 gninoas. Classical and 
a sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29:h.—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert ficite in Honours), assi:ted by a University 
Graduate, PRE*ARKS BOYS for the PUBLIC SUHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys uncer six years of age are tanzht in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in tue charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. —PIX HOLME, DORKING. 





LAGSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
} ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting, Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 


YA. for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 
Miss 8. CAKK. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 





PINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 

TURK at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, tog-ther with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Ex»minations, are afforded. R-ferences excianged,—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNKR, 37 Geurge square, Edinburgh. ‘ 





ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
There will be an ELEOTION: 

an DECEMBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including Three 
assical 8: hwiarships of the value (upon cond tious) of £30, for boys who on 

June Ist are between the ages of twelve and fou teen. 
For particulars, apply to the BURS SR, Wellington College, Berks. 


HP ssuRca SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in tbis School and i i 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgi-al Degrees of the da al te i 
hi UNIVE*sILY of EDINBURGH, 
be are now open t» wowen on the s:me terms as tomen. Total fees for 
be — aud Hespita’, £100 in one sum or £.05 in instalments.—For particolirs 
+ choiar hips, Cias es, &., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAK ¥, 
urgeon Square, Kdinburgh, Tue SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Sth, 189v. 











HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the WORCESTER 

CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SOHUUL will become VACANT in AUGUST 

next, Candidates must be Graduates of some University in tre United Kingdom, 

and Members of the Church of England. The sources of the Head-Vaster’s 

income are as follows:—Fixel stipend, £200; capitation payment-, £5 a year 
for each boy; payment for boarders, £60 a year maximum. 

There is an excellent Head-Masier’s House recently built, and capable of 
accommodating thirty Boarder, It is rent free; rates and taxes paid by the 
Governors. Tha School is a first grade classical sch oJ, with due regard and 
provision for the various requirements of modera edcuation, with Exhibitions 
aud Scholarships to the Universities. It is requested that there be no personal 
canvass of the Governors. 

Applications, with copies of Testimonials, should be sent oa or ktefore 
SATURDAY, April llth, to the Clerk to the Guvernors, Mr. J. H. HOOPER, 
College Precincts, Worcester, from whom particulars may be obtaine). 





CHOOL FOR SALE.—The HEAD of a BOARDING- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS DESIRES to meet with a Lady to whom she could 
TRANSFER her School,—one who would be willing to conduct it on the prin- 
ciple of giving the best possible education, rather than on that of looking to 
large profits. Ths houses is in a very healthy position, and the sanitation is 
excellent. Eighteen pupils; high terms, Furniture and goodwill, £1,500,— 
Apply by letter to “ B. S.,’’ 37 Nutford Place, Hyde Park, W. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &e. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Laucaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of schools (for Koys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad,—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Pl«ce, Strand, London, W.C, 


T GRORBRGE’S FF OCP PAZ; 
YDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 

ALDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCKIPTIONS are most earnest!y solicited, a3 the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 

His Gracs the Duke of WesrmissteR, K.G. 2 7,25 neers, 


TimoTHy Hoimezs, Esq. 
Cc. L., TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 








R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
EDUCATIONAL TUURS, 

1. TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Platz,the Engaiine ond the Italian 
Lakes. Grindelwald, the Oberlind, and Zermatt. (MAY to SEPTEMBER.) 

2. SIXTEEN GUINEA ROME TOUKS (SPRING ana AULUMN). 

3% TWENTY GUINEA ORUISE TO THE NOR'IHERN CAPITALS (MAY 
avd SEPTEMBKR). St. Petersburg, Cop nuagen, Christiania, and Siockholm, 
Twenty-six Days, 

4 EIGHTEKN GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN ORUISE (SEPTEMBER— 
OvLTOBER). Lisbon, Tangicr, Malaya (for Granada), Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Riviera. ‘Twenty-three Days. 

5. TWENTY-ON# GUINHA PALEsTiN# ORUISE (NUVEMBER and 
JANUAKY). Palestine, Ezypt, Sicily, and Malta, 

6. ICELANDIU AND NORWEGIAN CxUISKS, 

The Baltic and Mediterranean Cruises are on the magnificent 8.8, ‘ Midnight 
Sun,’ 3,188 tons register, 3,°00 horse power. 

Plans of steamers, an i full det»ils, from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





; ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN ol 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HENKY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mo?ern Lite a- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are al owed to Country, and Ten to Town Mambers. 
Reading- Room Open from Tea to Haif-past Six, CATALUGUE, Firru Epirion, 
2 vols. 10yal 80, price 21s. ; to Members, 163, 
C. T. HAGBEXG WRIGHT, Secretary aud Librarian. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, ‘theology, Fic:ion, &.,—no water what the subject. Please 

Sat+ Wants. Patronised by the Nobilty—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Booas Bought, Lent, 
or Exchauged, 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 


“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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LIVER’S MOUNT § 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, |OQhdees rcs stant, ie tm tr ae yee 


CAMBRIDGE. 





THE SUMMER TERM COMMENCES ON 


FRIDAY, APRIL 241u, 





For Prospectus, &., apply to the He:d Master— 
Tue Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
5t. Andrews, N.B. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 








ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least FOUR ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candidates must be 
under 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


— 2 ae S. 0 BE. OG. ches 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS 
will BEGIN TUESDAY, Juve 2nd. 
Particulars may bs obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 
28th. ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £20 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Obicef Subjects, Classics and Muthbematic:. 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BU RSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 











LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Several 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £80, and others of less value— 

offered by examination in JULY.—For particulars, apply Rev. the WARDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. 





rime 2. So 8 b&b & #2 @ @, 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSAIPS and 8IX COLLEGE EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, 


nirvY = RT OW’ COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For prospectus, fees, and referee’, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 








ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN, of good character, received from Public or Pre- 
paratory Schools for— 

1, Colonial and Agricultural Training, Land Agency, &c. 

2, Other Occupation at Home or Abroad. 

Public School Discipline. 

Juniors, backward boys, and thoze whose future is uncertain continue a general 
practical education, with manual work and much outdoor country life, 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &. 


The hall's 200 ft above sea-level. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, April 28th, FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, FEGINNING JUNE 22nd, will 
be HELD in LONDON, and also at other centres if a sufficient number of 
Candidates present themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be 
held at the same time on the results of which the following Scholarships will be 
awarded :—the Jane Agnes Chessar Foundation Scholarship (for Classics) of the 
annual value of about £88 for four years; the Olothworkers’ Exhibition of the 
annual value of £60 for three years and one additional term; two Scholarships 
offered by the Drapers’ Company of the annual value respectively of £60 and £45 
for three years; the Skinners’ Company's Scholarship of the annual va'ue of 
£50 for three years, and one or more Pfeiffer Scholarships.—Forms of entry and 
further information may be obtained from the Assistant.Secretary, Mrs. HALE 
WHITE, 65 Harley Striet, Lindopv, W. 
April 30t: 





The forms mu-t be returned by 





BRACING E. COAST (near Sea). 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Public School Education 


at moderate fees. Splendid clima‘e. Fine buildings. Playing fields 
34 acres. Preparation for Army, Navy, and all Examinations. Leaving 
Exhibitions (£50 for three years). FOUK HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (two for 
intending medical or tcien'ific students), £20 for three years. EXAMINATION, 
APRIL 28th. Full fees, 55 and 60 guineas.—Apply, Rev. P. E. TUCKWELL. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30a 

year, will be HELD in JULY. Olas:ical, Modern, Science, and Engineer ng 
sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities. —NHXT TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


qd , &c. Strong staff; 1 4 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, small classes, 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys, tion, Climate brac- 


WANTED, TYPEWRITING, by a LADY. 


Terms :—1s. per 1,900 words, 
Apply, Miss NIOHOLSON, 








3 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0, 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
APRIL, 1896, 


INTERNATIONAL JEALOUSY. By Professor Mahaffy. 
“Tue BurpEN or Eerrt:” 
(1) Tue Dirricutties or WiTHDRAWAL. By H. D. Trail] 
fer (2 Our PromIsE 10 Wirapaaw. By Sir Wemyss Reid, — 
ILL TO Promore THE CONVICTION OF INNOCENT P . 
Herbert Stephen, Bart. ISOMERS. By Sir 
Compose aT 110, ae 8. F. = Oss, By the Rig 
EMOIRS OF THE Duc DE Persicny. By the Right Hon. 
= a Perv. By es —_ en ce a Cowper, K.G. 
ICTURE CONSERVATION. By Sir Charles inson (Her Ma‘ m 
Pictures). t jesty’s Surveyor of 
A DIALOGUE On VuLGaRITy. By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
Tue Decay oF CLASSICAL QuoTaTION. By Herbert Paul, 
Tue Fetisy or Pusuicity. By John Macdonell, LL.D. 
Wuat, THEN, Dip HapreN aT THE REFORMATION? By Augustine Birrel) 
> 


QC., M.P. 

Tue Cuier Lama OF Himis on THE ALLEGED ‘UNKNOWN Lire or Curist,” 
By the Chief Lama, Professor Douglas, and Professor Max Miiller, i 

NICCOLA peg i THE RENASCENCE OF SCULPTURE. By Sir Joseph Crowe 

.» K.C.M.G. 

KInG AND PRETENDER IN RoME, By Cav. W. L, Alden (late American Consul- 
General in Rome). 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND CARDINAL ManninG. By the Rev. Sidney F. Smith, §,J. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and (O., Ltd. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A FATAL PAS8ST,. 


By the Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” ‘‘ The Vica,’s Governess,” 
* Beneath the Wave,” &. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited, 





What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 


By Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks, 

Twelfth Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. Handsome volume, 320 pp. 
price 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 5s, 6d. : 
Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, B.0, 
The Duxe oF ARGYLL writes:—‘*I now feel that all other remedies I have 
ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not to the causes and sources 
of disease. The Salisbury Treatment...... as clearly explained in your book, 
makes a direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 
sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice,” 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, ou the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOCALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL AnD LONDON aNnpD GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS... ... we oe £8,690,934, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assure, 
Apply for Prospectus. 





Heap Orricrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





| netematensel ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ws vs 


1848, 


£23,000,000 





| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ test TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 94. per box. 


ODONTO 











HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgat3 
Street, London, E.C, 
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g. P. PUTNAM’S SONS NEW BOOKS. 
LORENZO DE’ MEDICI AND FLORENCE 


TEENTH CENTURY. By Epwarp Armstrona, M.A., 
IN sy :. = Oxford. ILlustrated with Full-page Plates and Maps, 
= 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. Prize Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. [Monday. 


“ HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


THE RED REPUBLIC: a Story of the 


" OBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “ : 
rivellow.” °.fin the Quarter,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. wi The King 

*.* The scene of this story is laid in Paris during the exciting winter and 
ope, of 1871, just after the German siege, and when the city was in the posses- 
gion of the Commune. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE 


RENAISSANCE. With an Index to their Works. By BERNHARD BERENSON, 
‘Author of ‘* Lorerzo Lotto” and “‘ Venetian Painters.” Orown 8vo, cloth 


extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


A SCIENTIFIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE 


FUTURE LIFE: a Scientific Inquiry concerning the Powers, Attributes, 
and Destiny of the Soul. By THomson J. Hupsoy, Author of « The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” &c. Urown 8vo, cloth, about 7s. 6d. 





[In a few days, 
and NEW YORK. 





AWN UNCONVENTIONAL NOVEL.—Crown 8v0, price 6s. 


THE LAIRD AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Mr. Gladstone writes:—“ I have read much of the book, and will not delay 
saying that I think its moral atmosphere is thoroughly fresh and pure.” 

Dr. Max Nordau, Auttor of ‘‘ Degeneration,” writes :—** There can be no 
doubt whatever as to the healthiness of the moral atmosphere which pervades 
the book, The characters are mostly sound, straightforward, and sympathetic ; 
they are altruistic as they ought to be, and they have earnest purposes in life, 
The tale is not wanting in fine emotion, and more than once the author strikes 
notes of noble pathos. I hope he will continue his literary efforts in the same 
line, and I wish him a fall success.” 

The Speaker :—‘ It is earnest and tender, and presents a faithful and 
attractive picture of Scottish middle class life and chara:ter.”” 

The Academy :—“If by a new writer it reveals unquestionable prom‘ss. 
The whole volume is pleasant to read. The interest never siackens.” 

Morning Post :—‘ The work has graphic character sketches, and is worth 
reading for its illustrations of Scottish thought, and appreciations of Scottish 
humour.” 

London Quarterly Review :—" A really good story, which wi'l give real 
pleasare. The two young ladies are fine characters, the Laird is a vigorous :tudy.” 

Christian World :—* It is a story told with considerable power.” 

Independent and Nonconformist says:—“Exceedingly interesting 
and elevating, and makes a careful reader feel as deep an interest in the author 
as in his story.” : 

Literary World:—“ The story has decided power and promise.” 

North Eastern Gazette :—‘‘In thess days of sensationalism it is en- 
couraging to find a writer so true to the realities and generosities of li‘e as the 
author of this pleasant tale, which accurately and vividly recalls the theological 
temper and atmosphere of scotland a quarter of a century ago, when the Broad 
Charchism of Macleod, Caird, and Wallace began to mike ita influence felt in 


the Kirk.” 
SKEFFINGTON and SON, 163 Piccadilly. 

























24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON ; 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


A MINE of WEALTH. By 


Esmu& Stuart, Author of ‘‘ Married to Order,” 
“Kestell of Greystone,” &c. 3 vols. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and 


cther Stories. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“Viva,” “*My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 

TREGARTHEN. By G. 
Norway. 3 vols, 

A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, 
and other Stories. Sy Eveanor Hotes, 


Author of “ The Price of a Pearl,” “* To-day and 
To morrow,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


ERICA’S HUSBAND. By 


Apruing Sercgant, Author of “Sir Anthceny,” 
“ Marjory’s Mistike,” &, 2 vols, 


APAGAN SOUL. By Louis 


Vintras, Author of “Lady Folly.” 1 vol. 
crown 8y0, 6s, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Ready April Ist. 
THE BOOKMAN. 
Monthly, price SIXPENCE. 
CoyTENTS, 


New Writers:—Neit Monro, Autaor or “THE 
Lost Pisrocn.” With Portrait. 
Notes From Paris. By Robert H. Sherard, 


A Curious Retic or THE BrowninG Famity, With 
Illustrations. 
Mr. MeyneLt. By Edmund K. Chambers, With 


Portrait. 

Reviews of ** The Empire of the Ptolemies,” by Prof. 
McA'ister; Dr. Conan Doyle’s “ Brigadier Gérard; ” 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s New Book; “ William Blake,”’ 
by W. B. Yeats; Dr. Dale’s “ Epistle of Jame:,” 
by Dr. James Denney, 

London: Hopper & StouGuToN, 27 Paternoster Row. 

And of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 





ConTENTS FOR APRIL, 1896, 


THE EXPOSITOR., 
Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTS. 


1, REMINISCENCES OF THE LECTIONARY COMMITTEE, 
By the Right Rev. Ohbarles J. Ellicott, D.D., 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

2. THe Karty Visiis oF St. Pav TO JERUSALEM. 
By the Rev. Professor W. Sanday, D.D , Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

8, Tue SepruaGint VERSION: ITS BEARING ON THE 
Text AND INTERPRETATION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By the Rev. Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
D,.D., Cambridge. 

4, CHRISTIANS AND Socrat InsTITUTIONS. 
late Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D., LL.D. 

5. Jesus MrrrorED IN Ma1THEW, Mark, anv LUKE, 
IV. Tue SynaGoave Ministry, By the Rev. 
Professor A, Kk. Brace, D.D, 

6, Tae Great CommMaNDMENT. By the Rev. James 
Denney, D.D. 


By the 


London: Hopper & Stouau Ton, 27 Paternoster Row. | 





Monthly, price Half-a-Orown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTEenTs ror APRIL. 
THE QuaprurpLe Atiiance. By E. J. Dillon. 


Tue ENGLISH GOVERNMENT AND THE Boers. By 
W. Basil Worsfo!d. 

Is Poverty Dimtnisuina? By J. A. Hobson. 

Jean Baptiste aND His Lanauace. By Howard 


Angus Kennedy. 


Zeirun. By Avetis Nazarbek (Editor of the Huntchak). | 


Tue IRISH PriEsTHOOD. By Michacl MacDonagb. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PROFESSIONS, 


Spencer. 

Tue Essence OF CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
Menzies, 

NaTuRE IN THE Eartier Roman Poets. By the 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

Tue Case FOR AGRICULTURAL PaNKS. By H. W. 


Wolff. 
Is tHE Lonpon Scoot Boarp Rate Too Hien? 
By G,. L. Bruce. 


Londcn: Ispister and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicrorta WoODHULL Martin, 
APRIL, 
SIXPENCE. 


In PratsE OF THE Borrs. An Interview with the 
Rizbt Hon Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 
W.umeEN AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES :— 
) Tue Case For (Cambridge). Dr. Verrall. 
(v) THe Case Acatnst (Oxford). Mrs. Johnson. 
PsycuicaL RESEARCH AND THE Future Luirz, 
F, Podmore. 
Tue Doctor oF THE Stum. Oharles King. 
Tue Fase VALUE OF EDUCATION. 
Tue PouiticaL Freepom OF WomEN. Miss Mary 
Cozens. 
A ComFORTABLE Home Is OFFERED. E. M. Goodman. 
Notes anp ComMEntTs (Social Science of the Month), 
Review: “ Regeneration.’ A Reply to Max Nordau. 
CORRESPONDENCE: “A Lethal Chamber for the 


Unfit. 
SIXPENCE. 
London: Hvutcarnson and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOW. | 


LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Kaition, brought down to the Present Time, 
London: Simpxiy, MarsHaLL, Hamittoy, Kent, 
and Co., Limited, 





GRATEFUL. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


COMFORTING, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 








IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


By Herbert 


Allan Laidlaw, | 


BAN K.| 


| Lowest Ourrent 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water, The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
| will be found equal to wine usually 
| sold at much higher prices, 
'D 


INNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
| mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

| foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


| FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
| = ins in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 42s, per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








| 
| 
| AILWAY ACCIDENT 


ASSURANCE. 


£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALLCLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Oapital creccccccesesseerseese £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
| Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terma 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURBN, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 











| HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 





| 


Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 


Hlectric-Ligh Rules supplied, 
WwW. G.HACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MAODONALD, 
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45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO. beg to 
announce for immediate publication Sir 
LEWIS MORRIS’S New Poetical 
Work, entitled ! 


“IDYLLS AND LYRICS,” 
cloth, 5s. 





JuarnMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, Depury-CHainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Pursicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D 


Smokers, P. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





JUST PUBLISHED, super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 


FROM NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR: 


Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands. 
BY THE NATURALIST-TRAVELLER, 


ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 


Author of “ Bird-Life,” “ Tierleben,” &c. 


Translated from the German by MARGARET R. THOMSON, 
Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


$$ 


RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING 





TEMPLE BAR MACAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR APRIL, 1896, 


- Lraitations. Chaps 46. 
JHE QUEFN OF THE DEseErT, 

THE STRANGE PREACHER, 

A QuikT KuBBER, 

suasanees AND SINNERS, 
ORDSWORTH’S Quanr 

A Doxpitcu am vas Pome, 

THE LAND OF Nop. 

Lanty Riorpan’s Rep Licut, 

A SHEPHEERD’sS FoxHunT. 

JOURNEYMAN SMUGGLERS, 

SILENCE Owen. Diep 1805, 

Heyry Pource.t. 

Tue Last Decaps, 1595. 


NOW READY. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. 


re 
RE SSeN op por 


i) 
~~ 


14, 





AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


By Mrs. BISHOP. 


With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence 


A NEW EDITiON, 
In 1 vol, crown Svo, with Po: trait, 73, 6a, 


THE ETCHINGS OF JOHN LEECH. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 


By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, 


With 18 Full-paze Ilustrations worked from the 


Original Etchings on Stee! by Jotun Leech, 


A NEW EDITION, now ready, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


A few copies only in demy 8vo, 143, 





With Eighty-three Illustrations from Original Drawings. 





London: BLACKTE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PATRONS 4 itis Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Prrstpent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 





DOUGLAS, 
AcTUARY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.I,A. 


SECRETARY—f—i, ON, Esq., M.A. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-profit Policies in force on June Ist, 1896, will share in the distribution, 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Anprual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVENAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

2—The Kate of Murtality arsong the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—Tbe combination of the above favorrable circumstances bas resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LAY GE Bonvsrs to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May Slst, 1891, amounted to £517,060, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS FM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTep Kinepom, 

6,—Aseured Members bave therefore a5SOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


R 





GIFTS AND WEIRDS. 


New Novels. 


NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. By 


Lrsue Krirn, Author of “Lisbeth,” &. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





NOW READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND'S 


DILEMMA. By R. Ramsey. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 68. 

NOW READY, 
Lity Perxs, Author of ‘‘ A Late Spring-Time,” 
&o, In 1 vol, crown S8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. 


BERNARD BROWN. By E. Paitiirs Orren- 
HEIM, In 1 vol. crown 8vy, 63, 


ICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 965, APRIL, 1896, 23, 6d. 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF CoyTENTS. 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. Iinna StRaFrornp: a CaLirornnisn Story. By 
Beatrice Harraden. 
A S - Hi M A | PROMPTLY AND 4 teats oF THE Rewnarssance, By Helen 
‘ -EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED | cavncn Panavs, 
B GR O N C Bi | T | S | BY THE USE OF am. Uncrownrp Kina: a Romance oF Hice 
OLITICS. 
; SAVORY & MOGRE’S PersonaL Reminiscences TovucHING OPIUM- 


DIFFICULT BREATHING DATURA TATULA. 


da Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., &8., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non. 
tilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, €d., Se., exdldae SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


Oigare an 











READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Si 
A 


SMOKING. 

Our VILLAGE ELEVEN. 
Puantastes, By Alice Mackay. 
His Toms. 

ScHooLnpoys aS THEY WERE: 


a Day’s Birvs'- 
NESTING, 

R SaMvuEL Fereuson’s Lire. 

Piece oF Presumption. By R. 59. V. P. 


Recent HomeE-Po.uiric3 In GERMANY. 
WiL.1am Buacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


d 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


neg: 


Price ls,, post-f e2 
ESTION: its Causes and Cure. 
By Joun H. Crarxke, M.D. 
London: James Epps and Co. (Ltd.), 170 Picca- 
lly, and 48 Threadncedle Srreet. 
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——— 
MAGAZINE NOTES FOR APRIL. 


Tas ert MiG¢ATION OF BIRDS. By Cuartes Dixoy.—MUDERN 
ArKlOe IN. PRACIICH By Dr. Scnorretp —The Continuation of tbe 
HYvIE “PORESEWYK. By E. Borp-Barty,—appear in 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


J ESTAR AT ATHENS. By Mrs. Frvie Maro.—A NEW REOORD 

cl BABYLON. By Tuxopsitus G. Piycues—CHILD MAKERS OF 
arr By LysLie Kerra.—SUNDAY IN LIV#RPUOL.—LIFE AMONG 
MUSIC. ty aNDWRITING OF JOUN BUNYAN. By Dr. Grosant— 
TATRANGE CARGO. By Henny A. Harpenr,—appear in the 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


for APRIL. 6d. ir. 


eniog Chapter of a Nk W SERIAL STORY by IsapeLta Frvie 











ne ae TIRALTH IN SPRINGTIME, By Mepicus.—HOW TO TAKE 
Mare OPTSETHRTH. By Dr Jaw H. Watxer.—STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. 
By Mrues B. Foster,—appear 


By Mrs. Baicstwey.—AN EASTER CAROL, 


"“ GIRL’S OWN PAPER 
for APRIL. 6d. 








two NAW SERIAL STORIES—YDOLL GWYN; OR, THE FLOOD BE. 
NHaTU THE SKA. By G. ManvILLE Fenn; and THE UR#KE OF LONE- 
NOATH GRANGE: A SCHOOL STURY. By Rev. A. N. Maran, M.A.,—bezia 


““ BOY’S OWN PAPER 
for APRIL. 6d. 


Each of the atove Maz zines price Sixpence Monthly; or, Post-free to any 
Address (at Home or Avrved) for Twelve Months tor &s, from the Pubtisher, 
53 Paternosier Kow, London, 














DOWNEY AND CO.'$ NEW BOOKS. 


The Fest Edition having been sold out of print, a SECOND 
The ) 
EDITION has been prepared, and is now ready at all 
Libraries and Bvoksellers’, 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. 


2 vols., with an Autogravare Portrait, 2ls. 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. 
By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 


Review of Review:,—* The volumes abound in amusing stories and instructive 
si¢e-liguts upon the socal life of the time.” 

Daly Chr ds lke the most fascinating fiction.” 
i “ There are times when the work of a reviewer becomes a 
pl asare......Sach is the case with Mr. Mo loy’s biography.” 

Sketch.—*"O.e of the most entertaining and attractive books we have seen 
for many a Cay.” 














© The amazing autobiography,’ —SPEARER. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CARLETON (in- 


cluting bis Autobiography), By D. J. O’DonoauHus. With an Introduction 
by Mrs. CasHet Hoxy, 2 vols, with 2 Portraits, “5s. 
“4 most thorough, discreat, and fasciaating book.’—Daily Chronicle. 





FOUR INTERESTING NEW NOVELS. 
I, 
THE EARTH MOTHER. By Morley Roberts. 
Iifustrated by A. D, McOormick. 3:3. 6d. 
“There ‘s iu ‘The Earth Mother’ th: fascination of the weirdest of the tales 
by Edgar Allau Poe.”—Morniny. " 
ULRICK THE READY. By Standish 
O'GRADY. 6s, 
ad ies 22 of literary workman-hip,.”’—Jrish Times, 
ul.rly interesting and powerful tal».”’—Scotsman. 
be one of tha noticeabie novels of the ye ir.”"—Star. 
“We know of uo other modern book which gives such a graphic picture of 
Elizabethan Muaster.”—Athenewm. on 
TALES FROM THE TERRACE, By An 
OLp ParLIAMENTARY Hanpb. 6s. 
* Possess the excellent literary gifs of high svir'ts.”—Daily Te’egraph, 
“ We have seldom come across a livelier volimes.”’—Glasgow Hera'd, 
‘The bock is choke full of genuine bumour.”—Freeina.’s Journal. 
ry. 
A PHILANTHROPIST AT LARGE. By G. 
W. AppLeton, Author of * The Co-Respondent.” 65. 
os c eretaiatp Mr, Appteton oa having discovered a new vein of humour,” 
—5S'. Pauls, 


DOWNEY and CO., Ltd.,12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
No, 552, just published, for March 25th, contains 
THE USUAL VARIED SELECTION OF ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 
AT VERY MODERATE PRIVES. 

Post-free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 

140 Etranp, W.C.; and 37 PiccapiLiy, W. 








"MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


H MUSEUM. By Sir KF. MaunpEe Tuompson.—NEW SOUTH | 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT 6s. EACH. 
. AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 
“ A work of extraordinary fo-ce and charm.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“ A very striking novel...... There is on every page the unmistakable note 
of genius.’’—Sketch, 


CLARA HOPGOOD. 


_ 


2. 
By MARK RUTHERFORD. 


3. THE EBBING OF THE TIDE: South 


Sea Stories. By LOUIS BECKE. 
TWO NEW NOVELS AT 8s. 6d. EACH. 

THE STATEMENT OF STELLA 

MASBERLY. By HERSELF. 


PAUL HEINSIUS: a Study from Life. 
By CORA LYSTER. 


1. 
2. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


FOR HONOUR OF THE FLAG, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By CLARK RUSSELL. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 


CHRONICLES FROM THE LIFE OF AN 


EMINENT FOSSIL. Paper, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
By W. DUTTON BURRARD. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 
MAIN. Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
By JAMES RODWAY. 


“ Well written...... The reproductions of scarce and forg.tten engravings are 
exceedingly quaint,”"—Speaker. 


CATALOGULZS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


READY TO-DAY. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Roserr Lovis 


Stevenson. Six Chapters of Mr, S'evenson’s posthumons story may now be 
had ia the First Volume of COSMOPOLIS. This velume als» contains 
no Jess than 61 contributions written by Sir Cuanies LILKe, HENRY JAMES, 
Epxunp Gossr, Paut Bourget, ANATOLE Francz, Epovarp Rop, Groraes 
Braypts, Francisqvue Sarcey, Pror. Extcne Scamrpr, Pror. THEopor 
Momasen, Frarepnich SrieLu:ag2y, Henman He trericn, Ernst von 
Witpessrecn, T. H. 8. Escotr, CHArRLEs Wuipsiry, Henry Normay, 
Muiie. Biaze pz Bory, George Moore, Pavt Mareveritre, Léon 
Totstoi, Jun‘s Simon, A. Cunguet, Hueves te Roux, Evetye 
Muntz, Ferpinanp vos Saar, Tarovor Barty, Epvarp Enger, Leo 
Aroxs, Wintisu Arcurr, Mur, Darmesteten (Mary F. Ro>inson), J. 
GENNADIUS, Gustave Lirroumet, Gaperet Monop, Prerzer 
Roseacer, Lupwic vox Bar, Kart Frenzet, JuLivs WeLtHavsEN, Kari 
Mewnz, Anton Scuonnacn. And Literary, Dramatic, and Political Chronicles 
written by ANDrew Lane, Emite Faavet, Dre. Aston Betrrtnetm, A. B. 
Wa eter, Jutrs Lemairns, Orro Neumann-Horer, Henry Normay, F. pz 
Pressznsé, and *‘ Ignotvs.” 

In 1 vol., size 10in. by 7 in , containing 944 pages of matter, tastefully bound in 

buckram, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. 


“Gre.” 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 


Cc Oo S) ivi © P Oo L i S s AN INTERNATIONAL 
Price 2s. 6d. MONTHLY REVIEW 
OonTENTS. 


(Concluded.,)... Rosert Lovrs STEVENSON. 
Grorce WrxpuaM, 

Vernon Lee, 

J. GENNADIUS, 

J. H. Rossy, 

. Lazare Carnor. 

CuarLes YRIARTE. 

BaRoN PIERRE DR COUBERTIN, 
FERDINAND von Saar, 


WEIR of HERMISTON. 
LA PLEIADE... Pe aaa on es ‘ae 
OLD LOMBARD and VENETIAN VILLAS ... 
The REVIVAL of the OLYMPIAN GAMES ... 
LE CHAMPION pi eve “< ee po 
LETIRES @’EXIL ... bs dco des de 
Une PETITE ATHENES au XViIe SIECLE... 
LA PRSFACE des JEUX OLYMPIQUES 
REQUIEM der LIEBE. (SCHLUSS.)... de 
BISOHOF REINKENS und die GEGeENWAR-) 
TIGE LAGE und BEDEUTUNG des ALTKA- > Dr. F. v. ScHvutte. 
HO RINUNGSVERSGHIEDE HKITSN , 
Dis M 30 INHKITAN . 
uuter deu VOLKSWIRT-SORAFTSLE f B EN } Loso BRENTANO. 
Dis PHOTOGRA in NATUS CHEN 2a... te 
FABBEN cc ccc) ick nce | Goh «def OORERS OOO 
CHRONICLES: 
LITERATURE—Emite Facuver. 
The DRAMA—A. B. Waster, Jutes Lemaitre, Orro Neumanny-Horer, 
FOREIGN AF SAIRS—Henry Normay, F. ve Pressewsé, “ lexotvs.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ERNEST RENAN. 


RENAN MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF ERNEST AND 
HENRIETTE RENAN (BROTHER & SISTER). 


Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s, 


Tur Mornine Post.—* The more one understands this remarkable 
woman, the easier it becomes to trace the sources of inspiration which 
influenced Renan.” 

Tue WestmInsTER GaAzETTE.—“ A tribute of brotherly gratitude, 
which, in its sincerity and pathos, will probably remain unique.” 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW BOOK, 


CRITICAL KIT-KATS. 


By Epmounp GossE., Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE DUKE DE BROGLIE. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED. 


Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 1871-77. From his 
Diaries and Memoranda, By the Duxe pE BroGuik. Translated by ALBERT 
D. Vanpam. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Tuer WesTMINSTER GazeTTE.—“Throws new light upon two 
momentous epochs in contemporary French annals. Nowhere has the 
character of the Iron Chancellor come out in colours so dark as in the 
Viscount’s calm impersonal narrative.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY 8. G. WELLS. 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine,” ‘The Wonderful Visit,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘A REMARKABLE NOVEL.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


By Haro_p Freperic, Author of In the Valley,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
Tue Saturpay Review.—“ Mr. Frederic at his best.” 
Tue ATHENZUM.—* The knowledge of character revealed reminds 
us of George Eliot’s ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.’” 


“AN EXCELLENT NOVEL.” 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 


By M. Ham1tton. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
THe ATHENZUM.— The characters are exceptionally distinct, the 
movement is brisk, and the dialogue is natural and convincing.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER,” 


THE YEARS THAT THE 
LOCUST HATH EATEN. 


By Arnit E. Hotpsworts. Second Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
Tue Sranparv.—‘ A worthy successor to ‘Joanna Traill, 
Spinster.’ Told with humour, grace, simplicity. The charm of the 
book is undeniable.” 


“A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST.” 


HERBERT VANLENNERT. 


By C. F. Keary. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
Tue Darty CHRONICLE.—“ A thousand touches, minute in them- 
selves, each indispensable, build up ithe whole. He sees with 
triumphant vividness,” 


“THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


By STEPHEN ORANE, Fifth Edition, cloth, 3s, net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Pioneer Series. 


Tue Times.—* Mr. Crane is the Rudyard Kipling of the American 
AMY... ...0 Lurid with breathless sensation.” 


“ Bright and Racy.” 


HER OWN DEVICES. 
By C. G@. Compton. Cloth, 3s, net; paper, 2¢. 6d, net. [Pioneer Series, 
Tur Dartty TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Compton knows a great deal about 
theatrical and Bohemian society in London, and his pictures of it are 
forcible and realistic. The book is certainly full of cleverness.” 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE. 


By Witu1am J. Locks, Author of ‘ At the Gate of Samaria.” Oloth, 3s. 
net ; paper, 2s, 6d, net. [Pioneer Sertes, 


Tue ATHENZUM.—“ Fully maintains the high standard of literary 
merit and clear-cut characterisation attained in his earleer novel. 
The ‘ Demagogue’ is a striking, even @ pathetic, figure.” 


THE NEW VIRTUE. 


By Mrs, OscaR BERINGER. Cloth, 33. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Pioneer Sertes, 


At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











WARD &' DOWNES tle 


JUST READY.—BY W. J, LOCKE, 


A STUDY IN SHADOWS. By w. 


Author of “At the Gate of Samaria,” &. 1 vol. crown 
price 6s. 


J. Locke, 


8y0, cloth extra, 
NOW READY.—BY SARAH TYTLER, 


RACHEL LANGTON: a Novel By Saran 


TytLeER, Author of ‘‘ Sapphira,” ‘* Logi ” 
artes, pele pphira, ogie Town,” 4c, 1 vol. crown 8¥0, cloth 


NOW READY.—BY HUME NISBET, 


THE LAND OF THE HIBISCUS BLOSsom: 


a Yarn of the Papuan Gulf. By Hume Niszert, Auth “ : 
Tramp.” With several Illustrations by the Author. A New Editor etal 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 33. 6d. yt vol, 


NOW READY.—BY MRS. CAREY-HOBSON, 


AT HOME IN THE TRANSVAAL. By Mrs, 


Carey-Hossoys, Author of ‘‘My Farm in the Karoo,” &c, N iti 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 33, 6d. A Mew Raitieg, 
NOW READY.—BY TIGHE HOPKINS, 
NELL HAFFENDEN: a Novel. By TicHE 
Horrrns, Author of ‘Lady Bonnie’s Experiment,” &. 2 vols. crown 8y0, 


cloth, price 10s, net. 
“A very fresh, unaffected, and agreeable story, with a pleasant, bi ” 
—Gilasgow Herald. . tip . = Pane Some. 
‘* It is uot often that one finds in latter-day fiction a girl so fresh a 
and healthy, and at the same time so sweet and ucconventional, as the beet 
—Scotsman. . 
NOW READY.—BY W. CARLTON DAWE, 


THE HISTORY OF GODFREY KINGE: 


a Novel. By W. Cartton Dawe, Author of ‘‘ The Emu’s Head,” &. 1 yol 
crown 890, cloth extra, price 6s, ‘ 
“There isa delightful mingling of comedy with pathos, and Mr. Dawe shows 
that he is not the pessimist we might have believed.”’—Times, 
‘A breezy novel, single in sentiment, honest in its intentions, and generous in 
incident, Extremely interesting.””—Star, 


NOW READY.—BY J. E. PANTON, 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES AND HOW TO 


CIRCUMVENT THEM. By Mrs. Panton, Author of “ From Kitchen 

to Garret,” &c. With several Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d, 

“ Many a young bride will be grateful for the useful hints contained in this 
genial, unaffected, and very practical publication.”—Globe, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK. 
SOCIAL RIGHTS and DUTIES. By Leslie 


Srepueéy, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo,%s. Vol. I. Aims of Ethical Societies— 
Science and Politics—The Sphere of Political Economy—Morality of Compe- 
titioa—Social Equality—Ethics and the Struggle fur Existence, Vol. II. 
Heredity—Punishment—Luxury—The Daties of Authors—The Vanity of 
Philosophising—Forgotten Benefactors. 


CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION in the 


LATIN CHUROH. By Huewny Cuaries Lea, LL.D. Pp. xii,-521, large 
dewy 8vo, 15s. Chap. 1. Primitive Obristianity; 2. Discipline; 3, Public 
Penance; 4. Reconciliation; 5. The Heresies ; 6. The Pardon of Sin; 7. 
The Power of the Keys; 8. Confessional; 9. Enforced Confession ; 10. Juris- 
diction ; 11, Reserved Cases; 12. The Confession ; 13, The Seal of Confess‘on ; 
14 Absolution. 


PARTS of the PACIFIC. Fully Illustrated 


by the Author and from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘‘We have not hada 
book in our hands for many a day in which we had marked so many —- 
‘or quotation. Plenty of adventures by flood and field are to be found in this 
delightful vook.””—Da1Ly CHRONICLE. ‘‘A really entertaining travel book. 
Its author modestly calis himself ‘A Peripatetic Parson.’ His wandering 
habits have not, however, robbed him of a most excellent gift of humour. The 
book is as informing as it is entertaining.”—Yorxs, Post. ‘‘ His descriptions 
are vivacious, his facts interesting, and not a few of his confessions droll, and 
altogether the volume is a delightful one.””—NoTTINGHaM GUARDIAN, 


HISTORY of the PARIS COMMUNE of 


1871. By Tuomas Marcu. With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. “Mr. March is a 
careful historian, and there are but few faults to be found with his book.”— 
ATHENEZUM. “He has told the story with painstaking minuteness.”—DaiLy 
TeLecrare. ‘The first volume that has appeared in English in the form ofa 
grave chronicle, collated from all the best available sources, comparing con- 
fiicting accounts and examining inte the causes of things.”—SprctaTor. “ A 
very full, interesting, and accurate account.”—DaiLy CHRONICLE. “ Has been 
done with great care; thoroughly age aring pty ag spin Heratp. ‘ Having 
taken the utmost pains to verify his facts, ts to be congratulated on having 
produced a trustworthy history of the struggle. Powerful and decidedly 
interesting.’ —LITERARY WORLD. 


WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


TWO QUEENS (Marie Antoinette of France, 


and Oaroline Matilda of Denmark). A Historical Novel. From the 
Memoirs of Baron SiMOLIN. 12mo, ls. 6d. 


ALLOTMENTS and SMALL HOLDINGS. 


By J.L. Green, Author of “ The Rural Industries of England.” Mlustrated. 
J. Allotments; 11, Small Holdings; III. Unemployed on the Land. 2s. 
Altogether lucid, practical, and valuable.” —GLascow HERALD. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL SCHEMES. 


By James McOretuanp. 33. 6d. ‘ This vigorous protest againt some of the 
principal assumptions made by contemporary authors of social Utopias ts the 
work of a sensible, hard-headed man.”—Kcon, JOURNAL ‘' Disoours:s in @ 


sensib'e way on the modern problems of labour, capital, law, and poverty.”— 
ScoTsMAN. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 
IN THE IRELAND OF HIS DAY. 


By Lady FERGUSON, 
“The Irish before the Conquest,” *‘ Life of Wi'liam Reeves, DD,” &e. 





Author of 
With 2 Portraits. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
Early Years—School Friendships and Early Literary Work— 
His Friends among the “Young Ireland” Party—Work as a 
Lawyer—Irish Famine—A Patriot Politician, not a Party Man— 


Social Dublin in Ferguson’s Days—Architecture and Art—Sir 
F. W. Burton—William Allingham—Henry Winterbotham, M.P. 
—Work as Archeologist—Friendships with Men of Science— 
Poetry, Music, and Historical Studies—Friendships with Living 
Poets—Royal Irish Academy—Deputy Keeper of the Records of 
Ireland—Questions of Belief. 


OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 


POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Monraau Burrows, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “ Officier de l’Instruction 
Publique,” France ; Author of “ Commentaries on the History 
of England,” &c. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


Academy.—“ There was certainly room for a work treating in a concise form 
of the foreign rela‘ions of Great Britain......His work shows both ability and 
knowledge of the subject, and is written in a clear and interesting style.” 


EDINBURGH GIFFORD LECTURES, 1894-95. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By 
Avex. CampspeLL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Professor Marcus Dons, in the British Week'y, says:—‘‘The lectures are 
throughout interesting and to the point, and present a sincere, thorough, and 
profitable discussion of a great theme.” 


THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. 
hy ag Anprew Haaearp, D.S.0. With a Portrait, 


Deily News —A blithe picture of military 


life in the service of the Khedive, 
It teems with anecdotes and stirring events.” 


SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: 


a Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba to 
Libombo. By Freprrick VauaHan Kirsy, F.Z.S. (Maqa- 
qamba). With Portrait, numerous Illustrations by Charles 
Whymper, anda Map. Large demy 8vo, 25s. 


Black and White.—“ A very wine of fascinating information. Of all the books 
ou South African hunting, and they are many, none eclipses this in interest,” 


THE CKLTIC RENAISSANCE. 
THE LOST PIBROCH, and other 


Sheiling Stories. By Nern Munro. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ciavpivs CxEaR, in the British Weekly, says :—‘‘ These stories have an unmis- 
takable tonch of genius...... His inspiration is from the Highlands, and he owns 
no master,” 


LIEUT.-COL. CONDER’S NEW WORK. 
THE BIBLE AND THE EAST. By 


C. R. Conver, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author of 
“Tent Work in Palestine,” &c. With Illustrations and a 
Map, crown 8vo, 5s. 


. Scotsman,—* It states the bearing of Oriental research upon the Bib’e fairly, 
fimply, and with such good effect, that the most unlearned reader should be 
able to follow with intelligence the course of its exposition,” 


THE HON. F. MONCREIFF’S HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
THE X JEWEL. A Romance of the 


Days of James VI. By the Hon. Freperick Moncrerrr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Be er.—* A brilliant tale of peril and adventure......Every page bas its own 
adventure, and some of these are equal to anything in the best of our modern 
romances..,...An admirable piece of work.” 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinetaxe. New and 


a Edition, with a Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


ADELINE, COUNTESS 
SCHIMMELMANN. 


Glimpses of my Life at the German Court, among Baltic 
Fishermen and Berlin Socialists, and in Prison. 


Edited by W. SMITH FOGGITT, 
Pastor of the English Reformed Church, Hamburg. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 
Dai’'y News.—“ This is a remarkable book, by one of the most remarkable 
women of the day.” 


Daily Chronicle.—* Here is a ‘human document’ with a vengeance! 


. ‘ Reading 
of the most engrossing kind,” 


VOL, I. NOW READY. 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old "wen Exegesir, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 
In 2vols. Completing ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 72. 6d. eacb 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


I.—THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. 1. 


Chaps. 1:39. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


II.—THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. 2. 
Chaps, 40-66. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64, 
Christian World,—“ He has the true gift of an expositor, knowledge blended 
with reverence.” 
Speaker.—* A work of no ordinary merit, indeed it is but rare that such 
exegetical power and mature scholarship are united with an ease of style and 
fertility of modern illustration that leave but little to desire.” 


III.—_THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


Especially in Relation to the History of Israel and of 
the Early Church, 


€vo, cloth, 15s. With 6 Maps Specially Prepared. Fifth Thousand, 
Daily News.—“ In English, at least, there is no book from which the reader 
can carry away in his mind’s eye so clear, connected, and permanent a picture of 
Palestine a3 from Dr, Smith’s.” 


Guardian.—“ The book c llects together and est’mates in a thorouzh and sure 
way all the resu'ts of research; it is written with fall critical and historical 
knowledye; it describes the plysical features in a vivid and clear manner.” 


NOW READY, 8v0, cloth, 9s, 


CREATION CENTRED IN CHRIST. By 


H. Grattan Guinness, D.D., Author of “The Approaching End of the Age.” 
NEW EDITION, being the Fifteenth Thousand, 


A. M. MACKAY, Pioneer Missionary of 


the Church Missionary Society to Uganda. By his £1ster. With Etched 
Portrait by H. Mancsse. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
St. James’s Gazette. —‘‘ A fascinating book of African exploration and 
adventure,” 
NINTH EDITION, crown 8ro, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRAYER THAT TEACHES TO PRAY. 


By the Rev. Professor Marcus Dons, M.A., D.D. 
Scotsman.—* A work so simple in style and in structure, breath'ng at 
every point the spirit of the master, can hardly fail to find acceptance, and is 
eminently fitted to be at once edifying and elevating.” 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 


EDEN LOST AND WON. Studies of the 
Early History and the Final Destiny of Man as taught in Nature and Reve- 
lation. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Methodist Recorder.—‘‘ Sir William Dawson, in his exalted position as 

one of the ablest of our modern scientific teachers, is a devout believer in Holy 

Scripture, and a fearless student of evidence......We need scarcely say that these 

chapters are enriched by a great deal of special knowledge, both scientific and 

antiquarian.” 


SECOND THOUSAND, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 10s, 6d. 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE 
ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. Ramsay, D.O.L. LL.D,, Professor of 
Humanity, Aberdeen. 

Times.—‘“‘ Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience asa 

traveller and archwologist, but the resources of an ingenious mind, and a lively 

style. The book is, like everything Profess r Ramsay doe», extraordinarily 
alive. It shows everywhere personal learning, per.onal impression, it has the 
sharp touch of the traveller and the eye-witness.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


BEFORE A.D. 170. With Maps and Illustrations, 





EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, 


ARAB OF THE CITY. 
BY S. R. GROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” “THE STICKIT 
MINISTER,” &c. 

From the World :—"* Mr. Crockett’s characters have an exuberant individuality 
tat is most engagirg. His attitude as a delineator of submerged bumauity 
recalls that of Dickeus at his beat...... Cleg himself is ‘a broth of a boy,’ and 
Vera a girl with a beart of gol!” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘* If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, it 
is this heroic ragamuffia.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ A good book, full of a sunny optimism of thou:ht 
and sentiment, which is the best boon that any author can vive us nowadays.” 

From the Christian World ;—‘‘ Oleg is the most fascinating specimen of the 
ery, untamed boy we have had the pleasure of meeting for many years.” 











MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIRS. 
Ready this day, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MY CONFIDENCES: 


An Autobiographical Sketc), addressed to my 
Descendants. 


By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


Wir. Merriman’s Popular Novei. 
THIRD EDITION READY TAIS DAY. 


THE SOWERS. 


3y HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “With Edged 
Teols,” “The Grey Lady,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Graphic says:—‘‘ H's absorbingly interesting story will be found very 
€iticult in eed to lay down until its last page has been turned,’ 
_ Vanity Fuir says:—“It is the most absorbing story I have read for many a 
ay.’ 
NW VOLUME OF ‘ THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
ligady this day, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled cdges, 20s. net. 
Vo'ume XLVI. (POCOCK—PUOKERING) of THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE 


Voleme I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quar' erly uit:] the completion of the Work. 


NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 
Notice.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for APRIL coctatns the first inst :lment of a Story in three parts, entitl d 


“THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIF FELL,” 


and the following contributions :—*‘‘ CLarissa Furrioss,”’ by W. E. Norr's, 
Chaps. 13-16; **FLormpaA In WinTeR;” “THe Pr:incipLes OF Miss 
MenitTspe.;” “ Porotar Sones;” and “ ANIMAL Tempers.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price SIXPENCE, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 


OLIVE SCHREINER ON SOUTH AFRICA, 


SEE 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL, 


Which alco contains Artic’es on 


EGYPT AND ITS FRONTIER; 

THE STORY OF AN AMATEUR KEVOLUTION; 
THE ITALIAN AWAKENING, by OUIDA; 
NAVAL ESTIMATES AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE; 
CARDINsL MANNING: A REMINISCENCE; 
RUSSIA AND BULGARIA; &c. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NEW STORY, 
THE HERB MOON, 


Comiences ia 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
PRICE SJIXPENCS, 
Will also contain 
COMPLETE STORIES BY 


CHARLES JAMES, SHAN F. BULLOCK, EVELYN SHARP, HALLIWELL 
SUTCLIFFE, FRANCHS KE, HUNTLEY, and BEATRICH MARSHALL, 








CIAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW Books. 


By the late Thomas Hughes, Q.¢, 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old 


Boy. Uniform Edition, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. Golden Tre ae 
ret. People’s Edition, 23. Feople’s Si ition Than cition, 2s, 64, 
Ato, 6d. ; Medium 870, ba. ple xpenny Edition, Illustrates, Medium 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6q 
THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, AND 


THE ASHEN FAGGOT. Lilustrated by Richard Doyle. Crowa Sv0, 3s, 64 
'» YS. Od, 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. New Edition, Re- 


vised ani Enlarged, Fvap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


VACATION RAMBLES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. Witha Portrait 


Crown 8vo, 4:. 6d. Cheap Edition, eewed, 1s, 








a 


FOURTH THOUSAND, 8vo, 30s. not, 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


Archbishop of Wesimiaster. By EpmunD Sueripan Porcsiy. In 


with Portraits. 2 vole, 





8vo, 1s. net. 


CAMPAIGNING IN SOUTH AFRICA anp 


EGYPT. By Major-General W. 0. F. Motynevx. 
TIMES,—‘‘ A bright and entertaining record of personal experiences,” 


MACMILLAN’S SIX.SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume 
THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER: 


a Rowance. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘A Romancs of Wastdalo.” 
Crown 8yo. abtdale, 
Mr. H. D. Trattt, in the GRAPHIC of March 2lst, says :—“* A fine st'priy, 

narrative it is....a gallant and chivalrous story cast in a; eriod and among Phdag 

of which J, at least, am never tired of reading,” vee SOEs 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
GRYLL GRANGE. By Thomas Love 


Peacock. Illustrated by F. H. Townsenp. With an I[utrodu:tion ; 
GORGE Sarntssury. Crown 8v0, 3: 6d. y 








16mo, ls., cloth; 1s. 6d., Persian; each volume. 


TENNYSONS POEMS. The People’s 


Edition. Vol. X1., The BROOK, and other Poems. Vol. XI!., IuYLLs 
of the KING, Part I. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

By J.B. Grex, MA, Vol, V, PURITAN ENGLAND, 1600—6u, 
lobe 8¥0, os. 





GOL DEN TREASUR Y SERIES New Volume. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S HYDRIOTAPHIA 
AND — sw ve OF petro Edited by the late W. A. Greenaut, 
M.D. Oxon. Pott. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











Roya! 8vo, Is. net. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 
Friepricn RatzeL. Translated from the Second German Ejition by 4, J, 
Bur.er, M.A. Witha Preface by E. B, Tytor, D.O.L. Part VII. (tu be 
comple:ed ia 30 Monthly Parte). Illustrated. 





Medium 8yo, 17:2. ret. 


TEXT-BOOK OF COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMY. By Dr. Ansotp Lane, Professor of Zoolcgy in the Unive:sity 
of Zirich. Translated isto English by HENRY M. Bernanpn, M.A, Cunta, 
and Matirpa Bernarp, Part Il. (With Part I., already published at tuc 
sama price, this completes the Invertebrates). 
LANCET.—“ We may congratulate the translators on their successful re. 
vision of Professor Lang’s well-known work, and may recommend it to all who 
wish to acquire a scientific knowledge of modern comparative aaatomy.” 





Demy 4to, 63, net. 


ASYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


After the Westcott and Hort Text. By the Rev. ArtHer Waricar MA., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Author of *‘ Tue Compo- 


sition of the Four Gospela.” 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL. 1896, 
ConTENTS. 

5. UNFINISHED Books, 

6, THe Forty Days. 

7. Tae Winas or a Dove. 

8. BririsH GUIANA, 





1, SvEPHANIE DE LIANCOURT. 

2 THE FATHER OF THE BritisH Navy. 
3. A Day or THE YFLLow CLaY, 

4, fue Story or A Tin MINE. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1896. Tlustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 

Contents :—The O!d Olympic Games, by Allan Marquand, with Piztures by A. 
Castsigne.—Sir George Tressady, by Mrs. Humphry Ward (continued) —Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, by William M. Sloane (continue 4).—Wnho are our Brethren? 
by William Dean Howells.—Japaneso War Posters, by D. P. B. Conkling, with 
4 Reproductions.—The Delights of Art.—Coquelin as “* Mascarille.”—The Sick 
Doctor, by J. G. Vibert, with Pictures afcer Paintings by tho Author, &, 

The New Volume also ready, price 10s, 6d. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


APRIL. Ilustrated. Price Onwe Shilling. 

CoytEents :—About Flying Machines, by Tndor Jenks.—Teddy and Carrots, by 
James Utis (coneladed).—The Prize Onp, by J. T. Trowbridge (sontinued).— 
Sinbal, Suith, and Co., by Albert Stearns (continued).—The April Fuol, Jingle, 
by Benjamin Webster.—Sta'led at “ Bear Run,” by Thomas Holmes.—The 
O!ympian Games, by G. T. Ferris.—The Swordmaker’s Son, by William 0. 

Stoidard (continued); &. 
The New Volume also ready, price 8s, 6d. 








MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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wESSAS. LONGMANS AND 6O.’$ LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


2 vols, Svo, 36s, 





NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


EAST AND WEST. 


ESSAYS by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., CS.1. 
With 41 Illustrations by R. T. Pritche‘t. Svo, 18s, 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “Allan Quatermain,” &, 


With 15 Iilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Oxtenanrt, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
“The reader’s attention is never allowed to flag.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“Mrs, Oliphant’s keen and gentle humonr...... does good service in mellowing 
astory which essentially is a remorseless study of some of the harsher aspects 
of human character and life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance 


of the Civil War. By Owen RuoscomytL, Author of ‘* The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodvil'e. Crown Svo, 63, 
“Thisisa stirring romance...... The taking of Conway, and the terrible struggles 
cornected therewith, form ths central point of interest, and an account of the 
battle of Naseby, a picture of Charlcs’s position after his surrender to the Scots, 
with other familiar scenes from history, are also included The half-dozen 
prine’pal characters in the tale stand ont with lifelike distinctne:s, The tone of 
the book is manly and healthy.’’—Shefizld Independent. 


AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. L. Atpzn. 


Witb 55 I)lustrations by J. F, Sullivan and Florence K. Upton, Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 
“Th's bcok is full of fun from beginning toend. Any reader who can laugh 
is sure to enjoy it.”’—Scotsman, 


FEAR. By Anceto Mosso. Translated from 


the Fifth Edition of the Italian by E. Lovcu and F, Kizsow. With § Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo0, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This book deals with much more than is conveyed by the title. It is, in fact, 
a series of esvays on the expression of the emotions, dealing more especially with the 
painful emotions, Although the subject is treated in a measure scientifically—i.e., 
physiologically—the bock is not intended solely for the scientific public. 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: being a 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascent:. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the Physical Principles to 
wh'ch they are Related. By JonN TYNDALL, F.R.S. New Edition, with 61 
I lustrations, crown 8yo, 68, 6d, net. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENOE, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—APRIL. 


OLp Mr. TrEpGotp. By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps, 41-44, 
THos. Gent, Paixtrr, By Au-tin Dobson. 

A Winter's Day in Mrp Forest. By Fred. Whishaw, 
A Smxrpte Annat, By R, Pardepp. 

Our First Home Coverts, By Horace Hutchinson, 
Fiorsam. By Henry Seton Merriman. Chars, 13-16, 
At THE Sian OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





THE NEW REVIEW for APRIL will contain an impor- 
tant Article by Mr. CHARLES LEONARD, Chairman of the 
Transvaal National Union. 


THE CASE FOR 
THE UITLANDERS. 


THE NEW REVIEW for ‘APRIL will contain “THE CASE FOR THE 

UITLANDERS,” by CHARLES LEONARD. “The Plattner Story,” by 

H. G, Wetts, On an Old-Fashicned Children’s Book,” ty F. ANSTEY. 

Corot,” by R. A.M. Srevenson. “ Candour in B.ography,’ by WILFRID 
Warp. And 6 o:her articles by well-known writers. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. Mcnthly, price ls. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
With Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8yo, 21s. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: 


A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the 
Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, the 
Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 to 1894 


By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. 





With Maps and Portraits, Svo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


Based on Private and hitherto unpublished Documents. 
By H. D. TRAILL. 


With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; 
or, The Journeys and Imprisonments of an Englishman in 
an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 
By GEORGE BORROW. 
A New Editior, carefully Revised, with Notes and Glossary, 
by the late RALPH ULICK BURKE, Author of “ A H'story of Spain.” 








Crown Svo, 7s, 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


Essays Critical and Constructive. 


By THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “ The English Poor,” Editor of ‘‘ A Piea for Liberty,” &. 


With Portrait, Iilustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. 


Including Personal Narratives of Active Service 
during the Parana Campaign in 1846, and with the 
Baltic Fleet during the Crimean War in 1854-55, &c. 
By his Son, H. N. SULIVAN. 

With Personal Reminiscences by Admiral Sir G. H. RICHARDS, 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 9s. 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the 
Franco-German War, 1870-1871. 
By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.I., M.R.C.P.I. 


Bvo, 168, 
LETTERS AND VERSES OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., 


late Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 


Author of ‘‘The Life and Letters of Dean Stunles,’’ 





With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 


By DAVID G. HOGARTH, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


With Portraits, &., 8vo, 16s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, 
late Bishop of Carlisle. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 


By J. W. MACKAIL, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Forming a New Volume of “The University Extension Manuals.” 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University, 


A NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 6a. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. 


By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of ‘An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &:. 
“ Ona of the most interesting books of go:sip we have read for come time,"— 


Daily Chronicle. : : 5 
« A volume which hardly contains a dull page.”—Westminster Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW NOVELS. 


FRANK BARRETT’S New Novel, THE HARDING SCANDAL, witl b¢ ready op 


April ist, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net; and at all Libraries. 


THE MASTER OF TRENANCE, the New Novel by T. W. SPEIGHT, Ayn, 
of “ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 3 vols., 15s. net ; and at every Library. ‘i 


A LIVING LIE (“ MZensonges”), by PAUL BOURGET, Translated by JOHN p E 
VILLIERS, with a New Address to English Readers by the Author, ts now ready 


crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE TALE OF THE TEN. By W. Crarx Russett. 3 vols., 15s. net; and 


| “he at every Library 
**Mr, Clark Russell has never written anything more enthralling than this tale of piracv...... A decidedly original p gow Herald J¢ 
‘* A tale of conspiracy on board ship is of never-failing interest to the landsman, and Mr, Olark Russell, in his latest salt-water romance makes 
of this exciting theme...... For good downright sensation the author has written very little that could be described as superior to this vivid account Se analient usa 
devised and skilfully executed plot......As good and varied a novel of sea-adventure as has been written for many a day.”—Daily Telegraph. & cunningly 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. 8 vols., 15s. net; and at all Libraries, 


“‘Mrs. Hungerford always tells a story well...... In‘ A Point of Conscience’ she has an excellent character in the little governess......What an excel] i 
is a novel by Mrs. Hungerford! It makes the most dyspeptic cheerful, the tender-hearted will not be kept awake by its woos,and the most uneasy dr ut thing 
read her to the last page with impunity.’”’—Standard. ‘eamer may 

“If one is tired, aud wants a book which is a thorough rest, but which will be quite sure not to send one to sleep, there is nothing pleasanter to read 
good novel by Mrs. Hung¢rford...... *A Point of Conscience’ is quite worth reading, for it has rather a novel idea fora plot,and contains some of the as 

2 


women whom Mrs. Hungerford never fa ls to depict.”—Queen. 


MRS. TREGASKISS. By Mrs. Camppett Prazp. 3 vols. 15s. net; and at every Library, 


“* Mrs. Praed’s new novel is remarkably gvod...... The whole is excellent, especially the catastrophe; but the great achievement, one of which Mrs, Praed 
justly proud, is the ‘ pickaninny.’ No child in any novel that we recall can touch the little girl who is the wonder-worker of this strong, sad story.” —World, men te 
“* Qur readers must turn to the took itself to learn the nature of the heartrending tragedy that at the last moment saves the wretched woman from dish 
onal The ove: flowing tenderness of Tregaskiss’s love for his little daughter Ning, his ‘pickaninny,’ is very tenderly depicted. This child, with her pretty a 
half-native vernacular, her quaint fancies and quick ins‘ght, is a delightful study. Through the pages of this tragic tale she flits, one of the fascinating children 


af fiction.”—Daily News. 
Three New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE CRUCIFORM MARK: the Strange Story of Richard Tregenna, M.B. By Riccarpo 


STEPHENS. 
“Tt deals with the most brilliant literary and scientific set in Edinburgh, and the author knows his ground well...... Marion Crawford is the only writer know. 
to me who has succceded in fiction of this kind. I think it may safely be said that Mr. Stephens has also succeeded. Page after paze of this curious freakish 
story may be devoured fur the sheer interest of the dialogae and the living quality of the characters, and if any man knows better how to curdle the blood with 


eerie suggest:venese, I have yet to meet his work.”’—Morning Leader. 
A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Roser Barr. With 8 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. 
hi! fe 3 . herd _ — a Ma caer ea cet eet ot 4 means of freshness. The steadily sustained flow cf quiet humour and touches of quaint 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatt. 


“It is d fficult to believe that ‘The Track of a Storm’ is the work of a new writer. In any case, we may say without fear of contradiction that if his fature 
work is equal to this specimer, Mr. Hall will hold a foremost place among novelists...... Its supreme quality is ‘grip,’ and we may safely prophesy that any one who 
once takes it in hand will not lay it down again until the last page is finished.”"—St. Paul’s, 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE: a Book of GHOST STORIES. By Ratrn Apams Craw. 


Fcap. 8yo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
“ Brisk'y related, and endowed with creepy incidents enough to satisfy the most exacting connoisseur of psychical fiction.”’"—Public Opinion. 


MOORLAND IDYLLS. By Grant Auten. Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 6s. 


_“ This is really a charming book, full of information conveyed in a most attractive fashion, and written in a style which betrays the most sympathetic and 
loving interest in the fauuva and flora whose nature and ways are descrited.”—Glasgow Herald. 


New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 
BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. Muppocx. With a} CLARENCE. By Brer Harre. With 8 Illustrations 


Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. by A. Jule Goodman, SECOND EDITION. 
































“ A fascinating story.”—Public Opinion. 
THE CHARLATAN. By Rosert B vAN and Hey 
THE REAL LADY HILDA. By B. M. Croxen, Author | “yuna. witha iii 
A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin H. McCarruy. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By Sir Watter THE SHADOW OF HILTON FERNBROOK: a Romance 


Besant, Author of *‘ All Sortsand Conditions of Men.’’ With 12 Illustrations. 
of Maoriland, By ATHA WEsTBURY. (Shortly. 


THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. By Atan Sr. Avsyy, DORIS AND I, &c. By Jouy Srarrorp. ak, 


Author of ‘* The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.” 
THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By Dicxk| THE THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. With 

Donovan. SKCOND EDITION, 6 Illustrations by M. L. Kirk. [Shortly. 
UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Grant ALLEN. THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora RussExu.  [shortly. 
THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest Granvitte, Author | LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. (New Volume 


of “ A Fair Colonist,” &, With Frontispiece. of the Collected Edition of OHartEes Reaper's Novels.) 


New Two-Shilling Novels. 








THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By G. R. Sims. HEATHER AND SNOW. By Georce MacDonatp. 
THE WOMAN OF THE IRON BRACELETS. By! two OFFENDERS. By Ovrpa. 

THE TIGER LILY. By G. Manvitie Fenn. THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Linton. 
RUJUB THE JUGGLER. By G. A. Henry. A HUSBAND FROM THE SEA. By T. W. Sretext. 





THE TRANSVAAL: Country, People, and Laws. By Joun pg Vinuiers. With a Map, crown 8vo, ls. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—One Shilling Monthly. Contents for Aprin :— 
—Peter’s Wooind. bY 


Tux STRANGER AT Boat o’ Bruak. By Alexander Gordon.—UnrusBLisHED LETTERS OF THEODORE Hook. By Francis G. Waugh, M.A. . 
Penley Reyd.—Tue Basques: THEIR CoUNTRY aND THEI£ OxiGin. By T. L. Phipson, Ph.D,—AN E1auTeeNTH CENTURY ParisH CounciL. 7! William 
Bradbrook, M.R.O.S.—Tux Onpnance SURVEY OF IRELAND. By Col. E. Mitchell—Ds Grammont’s Memoirs. By A. J. Gordon, M.A.—A Royal ForRTRESS. 
By Edwin Wellington Kidd, B.A.—CumpBrgian Errmotogy. By Thomas H. B.Graham,—Pity THE PooR Prisoners. By Clare Sorel Strong.—Gop 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, By James Hooper.—A ComMMONWEALTH Hero, By Sylvanus Urban. 
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